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when  this  happens,  you  will  need  the  services 
of  an  experienced  group  of  engineers! 


On  February  13, 1961,  the  President  addressed  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  as  follows; 

” .  .  .  we  must  start  now  to  provide  additional  stimulus  to 
modernization  of  America's  industrial  plant.  Within  the 
next  few  weeks  I  shall  propose  to  the  Congress  a  new  tax 
incentive  for  businesses  to  expand  their  normal  invest¬ 
ment  in  plant  and  equipment." 


For  the  past  40  years,  Abbott  Merkt  engineers  have 

been  working  in  the  retail  field, 
and  with  industry,  helping  them  plan 
expansion  projects  so  essential  to 
their  progress  and  to  the  national 
economy. 


ABBOn  MERKT 
ENGINEERING  SERVICES 

Site  Investigation 
Shopping  Centers 
Store  Buildings 
Parking  Garages 
Delivery  Stations 
Warehouses 
Materials  Handling 
Receiving  &  Marking 
Industrial  Surveys 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  &  COMPANY 

630  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
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designers  of  department  store  structures 


Prudential  Building,  Jacksonville,  Florida 

industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 


The  3  ladies  above  really  picture  a  smart  merchant  who  Nowhere  in  the  whole  wide  world  can  you  get  service 

sa'ed  at  least  three  expensive  delivery  costs,  made  more  like  Carry*  Pack’s.  Carry 'Pack’s  nationwide  network  of 

profit  on  every  item  and  made  three  customers  very  service  representatives  means  that  you  get  service  when 

happy  with  the  finest  service  in  town.  Carry ‘Pack  handles  you  want  it.  Only  two  decades  of  experience  could  pro- 

are  accepted  by  the  most  elegant  customers  as  a  real  duce  such  results  .  .  .  The  reason?  Handles  are.  our 

convenience  and  by  the  most  careful  cost  accountants  specialty,  not  a  sideline. 

as  a  real  money  saver!  Mail  the  coupon  today  for  a  free  10  day  trial  of  Carry 'Pack  Handles! 

FAST  AND  EASY  TO  USE  —  makes  clerk-wrap  practical. 

SAVES  MONEY  —  eliminates  expensive  custom  boxes  and  messy  string,  gives  you  exact  unit  cost  control. 
BEAUTIFUL -available  in  beautiful  colors  that  can  be  imprinted  to  match  your  designs. 


CARRY*  PACK  CO.,  LTD.,  Schiller  Park,  Illinois 

Conadion  Licensee:  Top  Paper  Products  Ltd  .  Guelph.  Ont.  $-31 

Gentlemen:  t'd  like  to  try  Girry  •  Pock.  Please  send* 

Q  Free  literature  and  samples.  All  at  no  obligation  to  me. 

O  Free  10  day  trial  in 


Your  Carry  *  Pack  service  representative 
will  take  care  of  all  details. 

He  is  in  your  area  now.' 

Dispensers  are  loaned  FREE!  ^ 
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BIGELOW! 

MEANS  BUSINESS  | 

FOR  YOU i 


BIGELOW  NORDIC  GALLERY 
WINS  A- 1 -D  OSCAR 

ANOTHER  BIGELOW  FIRST  MAKES  NEWS  AS  AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE  OF  DECORATORS  HONORS  BIGELOW’S  DESIGN 
STUDIO  WITH  AN  INTERNATIONAL  DESIGN  AWARD 

ROBERT  B  JENN I NGS  -  VICE  PRES  I  DENT  -  PRODUCTS  - 
ACCEPTS  AWARD  GIVEN  IN  RECOGNITION  OF  BIGELOW-S 
FORESIGHT  IN  SPONSORING  FINNISH  DESIGN 
COMPETITIONS  AND  PRODUCING  SELECTED  WINNING 
DESIGNS  IN  NORDIC  GALLERY  AREA  RUGS 

THIS  FAMOUS  COLLECTION  IN  BIGELOW-S  EXCLUSIVE 
ECHO-WEAVE  CONSTRUCTION  REPRODUCES  -  AT 
MODERATE  COST  -  MAGNIFICENT  HAND-LOOMED  TEXTURE 
AND  COLOR  EFECTS  ACHIEVED  BY  TALENTED  FINNISH 
CRAFTSMEN  -  RUGS  MEASURE  6'  X  S'  AND  4'  6"  X  6'  - 
COME  IN  7  DRAMATIC  COLOR  COMBINATIONS 
DESIGNS  NOW  ON  TWO-YEAR  TOUR  OF  AMERICAN 
MUSEUMS  AND  GALLERIES  UNDER  SPONSORSHIP  OF 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

BIGELOW-S  USE  OF  HIGHSTYLE  IDEAS  AND 
TECHNIQUES  THROUGHOUT  IN  CREATING  -  ADVERTISING 
AND  PROMOTING  THESE  SUPERB  RUGS  HAS  BROUGHT 
OUTSTANDING  SUCCESS  TO  DEALERS  -  UNPRECEDENTED 
DEMAND  FROM  THE  PUBLIC  AND  UNQUALIFIED  RAVES 
FROM  DECORATORS  ALL  ACROSS  THE  U-S-A 
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First  in  coverage,  concentration  and  convenience,  the  U.S.  World  Trade  Fair  is  today's 
single-source  answer  to  the  buying  of  high  profit  imported  products.  Here  is  the  most 
complete  range  of  goods  and  services  from  over  3,000  leading  foreign  manufac¬ 
turers,  suppliers  and  exporters,  presented  compellingly— under  one  roof,  at  onetime. 
Among  this  year's  exclusive  high-profit  lines  and  world  premiere  showings  from  more 
than  60  countries  are  TEXTILES  •  CLOTHING  •  JEWELRY  •  GIFTWARES  •  LEATHER 
GOODS  •  CHINA  &  GLASSWARE  •  CLOCKS  &  WATCHES  •  HANDICRAFTS  ‘FURNI- 
TORE  •  FLOOR  COVERINGS  •  SEWING  MACHINES  •  HOUSEWARES  •  APPLIANCES 
•  HARDWARE  &  TOOLS  •  SPORTING  GOODS  •  FOODS  •  CONFECTIONS  •  BEV¬ 
ERAGES  •  TOBACCOS. 

The  most  experienced,  most  extensive  trade  center  of  the  Americas,  the  U.  S. 

World  Trade  Fair  also  offers  significant  benefits  to  businessmen  interested 
in  •  non-competitive  distribution  rights  •  exclusive  franchises  •  unusual 
investment  opportunities. 

Over  169,000  profit-minded,  sales-conscious  buyers  hailed  the 
1960  Fair  as  the  merchandising  event  of  the  year.  You  can  i 

cut  valuable  days  from  your  buying  trips  this  year  with  one 
visit  to  the  #1  Market  Place  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


ADMISSION  CREDENTIALS. 


Please  check  below  the  clas¬ 
sification  of  your  business. 

□  Wholesaler 

□  Importer 

□  Retailer 

□  Exporter 

□  Mfrs.’  Agent 

□  Manufacturer 

□  Dep’t  and 

Chain  Store  Buyer 
'□  Other 

□  Please  send  us  your  hotel 
reservation  blank. 


-TITLE- 


NAME. 


SAVE  TIME!  REGISTER  NOW! 
Fill  in,  mail  the  registration 
coupon  for  your  FREE  ad¬ 
mission  credentials.  There  is 
no  registration  fee.  Please 
check  below  if  you  waitt  us 
to  make  hotel  reservations 
for  you. 


CITY _ 

TYPE  OF  BUSINESS. 


PRODUCTS  MFG’D.  OR  SOLD. 


UNITED  STATES  WORLD  TRADE  FAIR,  331  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Minors  under  18  years  will  not  be  admitted  during  trade  sessions. 
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MANAGEMENT  PERSPECTIVE 

A 

By  J.  Gordon  DakinSt  Executive  Vice  President,  NRMA 

Shopping  Centers i  New  Directions  for  the  60s? 


QOME  4.000  shopping  centers  throughout  the  country 
^  sold  about  S45  billion  worth  of  goods  in  1960.  In 
little  more  than  a  decade,  over  20  per  cent  of  the  nation’s 
retail  sales  volume  has  been  wrested  from  Main  Street 
and  dumped  into  the  middle  of  former  cow  pastures,  corn 
fields,  swamps  and  golf  courses. 

It  has  been  a  spectacular  revolution  in  retail  selling, 
distribution  techniques  and  consumer  buying  habits.  It 
is  also  a  dramatic  tribute  to  the  ability  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  to  meet  the  demands  of  changing  times.  It  was  ac¬ 
complished  through  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  mer¬ 
chants,  builders,  planners,  developers,  realtors,  financial 
institutions  and  many  others.  It  was  done  without  subsidy, 
centralized  direction  or  governmental  control. 

Suburban  shopping  centers  today,  according  to  Homer 
Hoyt,  land  economist  and  market  analyst,  writing  in 
Urban  Land  (October  1960),  occupy  a  total  land  area 
about  equal  to  that  in  all  of  the  central  business  districts 
in  every  city  in  the  country. 

Phenomenal  Growth  of  the  50s.  Perhaps  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  phase  of  shopping  center  development  has  been  that 
of  the  regional  shopping  center.  These  giants  usually  in¬ 
clude  at  least  one  and  sometimes  two  major  department 
stores,  plus  60  or  70  other  stores,  with  parking  for  4,000 
to  10,000  automobiles.  In  1960,  there  were  about  130 
such  centers,  each  with  over  350,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  Of  these,  19  had  one  million  square  feet  or  more. 

Although  they  continue  to  be  built,  suburban  shopping 
centers  of  regional  size  seem  to  have  reached  a  peak  in 
1956,  when  21  centers  of  400,000  square  feet  or  more  of 
floor  area  opened  their  doors  for  the  first  time. 

But,  says  Mr.  Hoyt,  “The  shopping  center  boom,  when 
measured  by  centers  of  every  size,  instead  of  tapering  off 
after  1956,  reached  a  new  peak  in  1959,”  when  the  total 
number  of  square  feet  of  store  area  completed  in  shopping 
centers  was  higher  than  in  any  previous  year. 

In  1960,  according  to  Chain  Store  Age,  which  conducts 
an  exhaustive  annual  study  into  shopping  centers,  some 


900  new  shopping  centers  were  opened.  The  magazine 
estimates  that  another  1,000  will  be  opened  in  1961. 

Much  of  the  total  floor  space  represented  by  these 
centers,  however,  is  in  centers  smaller  than  the  regional 
type.  Many  are  neighborhood  or  strip-type  centers.  Most 
have  as  their  core  a  junior  department  store,  variety  store, 
or  supermarket. 

While  the  regional  shopping  center  has  furnished  the 
more  dramatic  element,  the  full  impact  of  shopping  center 
development  cannot  be  appreciated  until  these  smaller 
centers  are  considered.  Literally  thousands  have  sprung 
up  around  communities  of  all  sizes  throughout  the  country. 

Has  shopping  center  development  now  reached  the 
saturation  point?  Or  are  there  new  directions  in  which 
it  will  continue  throughout  the  coming  decade? 

Several  limiting  factors  are  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hoyt. 
Many  existing  shopping  centers  have  room  for  expansion, 
he  notes.  Some  smaller  centers  have  already  expanded 
into  regional  size  as  department  stores  have  sought  out 
established  centers  in  which  to  locate.  Many  existing 
shopping  centers  are  producing  a  sales  volume  well  below 
their  full  potential.  Scores  of  shopping  centers  already 
zoned  have  room  for  and  hopes  of  securing  major  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  other  stores.  And  many  of  the  best  sites 
for  shopping  centers  are  no  longer  available. 

New  Competition  from  Downtown.  There  is  another  limit¬ 
ing  factor  for  suburban  shopping  center  growth  which 
cannot  be  overlooked.  Any  future  shopping  center  is  like¬ 
ly  to  find  itself  in  stiff  competition  not  only  with  the  many 
existing  suburban  shopping  centers,  but  also  with  a  strong¬ 
er,  revitalized  downtown. 

“Downtown”  seems  poised  for  what  could  be  a  startling 
recovery.  If  downtown  has  reeled  under  the  blow  of  sub¬ 
urban  shopping  center  development,  it  has  certainly  not 
fallen  as  some  predicted  it  would.  Its  resurgence  may  well 
supply  the  60’s  with  the  dramatic  impact  with  which 
regional  shopping  centers  supplied  the  50’s. 

Federally  assisted  urban  renewal  projects  are  under 
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even  more  significantly,  downtown  revitalization  pro¬ 
grams  are  being  undertaken  voluntarily  by  merchants, 
business  men  and  civic  leaders  united  in  a  common  cause. 
Once-bitter  competitors  on  Main  Street  are  finding  them- 


ingness  of  national  chains  to  go  into  them.  A  junior 
partment  store  or  variety  store  often  prefers  cent 
which  it  is  the  leading  general  merchandise  outlet 
commitment  of  a  national  chain,  with  its  high  credit  st 


selves  pulling  together  in  the  tug-of-war  with  suburbia.  A 
w  hole  new'  industry  of  specialists  in  downtown  problems  is 
growing  up  to  help  Main  Street  in  its  fight. 

Furthermore,  as  Women’s  Wear  Daily  columnist  and 
shopping  center  authority  Samuel  Feinberg  notes,  the 
shopping  center  revolution  may  be  coming  full  circle. 
“The  phrase,  ‘a  transplanted  downtown  in  the  suburbs,’ 
is  being  revised  to  ‘a  transplanted  suburban  area  down¬ 
town’.”  Lloyd  Center,  opened  last  August,  is  a  regional- 
type  shopping  center  just  across  the  river  from  the  heart 
of  Portland,  Oregon.  Another,  Westchester  Plaza,  will 
open  early  in  1963  immediately  adjacent  to  downtown 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  The  town  of  Dover,  N.  J.  has  a  strip- 
type  center,  anchored  by  W.  T.  Grant  and  J.  C.  Penney 
stores,  in  the  center  of  town. 

Relatively  few  such  planned  and  integrated  downtown 
shopping  centers  actually  exist  or  are  definitely  planned 
at  the  moment.  Their  cost  in  most  cases  for  land  acquisi¬ 
tion  alone  makes  them  prohibitive  at  the  present  time.  Yet 
the  attention  being  devoted  to  the  idea  is  indicative  of 
the  renewed  interest  in  the  potential  of  downtown.  Much 
of  the  effort  previously  devoted  to  suburban  shopping 
center  development  may  be  redirected  toward  the  greater 
exploitation  of  the  traditional  advantages  of  downtown. 

New  Directions  in  Suburbia.  Will  these  factors  limit 
further  wild-fire  growth  of  the  suburban  shopping  center? 
They  will  certainly  have  their  effect.  But  other  signs  point 
to  still  further  potentials  for  shopping  centers.  These 
seem  to  indicate  a  temporary  lull,  but  not  a  complete  cessa¬ 
tion  of  regional  center  growth,  and  perhaps  a  more  sig¬ 
nificant  role  for  smaller  centers. 

Many  of  the  factors  to  which  Mr.  Hoyt  attributes  the 
accelerated  growth  of  smaller  centers  in  the  past  five  years 
are  still  operative.  He  notes  that  there  is  a  greater  field 
for  expansion  of  the  smaller  shopping  centers.  They  re¬ 
quire  only  from  five  to  25  acres  of  land,  compared  to  40 
or  more  for  regional  centers.  They  need  only  single  com¬ 
munities  or  smaller  cities,  rather  than  entire  metropolitan 
areas,  for  their  support. 

The  relative  cost  of  the  smaller  center  is  more  attractive 
to  the  developer,  Mr.  Hoyt  notes.  They  can  be  built  for 
S8  to  $12  per  square  foot,  compared  with  $15  to  $25  for 
large  regional  centers  with  their  malls,  elevators  and 
tunnels.  The  net  return  to  the  owner,  consequently,  is 
higher. 

Another  important  factor  in  the  development  of  the 


ing,  is  often  decisive  in  obtaining  financial  backing  for 
new'  small  center. 

The  willingness  of  chains  to  lease  stores  in  such  cent”! _ 
shows  no  sign  of  lessening.  According  to  the  Chain 
Age  survey,  45  per  cent  of  new  chain  stores  opened  I 
1960  were  in  shopping  centers.  They  predict  that  in  19t5^^* 
52  per  cent  of  all  chain  stores  opened  will  be  in  shoppi  l™^^ 
centers.  In  many  instances,  the  magazine  states,  cha‘|^®^^ 
are  “bird  dogging”  potential  shopping  center  sites 
ing  them  out,  examining  their  potential  and  then 
ing  their  findings  to  the  attention  of  a  developer. 

While  the  prospects  of  the  immediate  future  may 
the  development  of  smaller  centers,  regional  shoppij”"^ ' 
centers  are  by  no  means  merely  a  phenomenon  of 
50s.  Many  are  already  well  into  the  planning  stage 
opening  within  the  next  few  years.  Developers  repf  jj 
that  during  the  latter  part  of  1960  they  received 
inquiries  from  prospective  tenants  concerning  new  regir.f"''^'^^ 
al  shopping  centers  than  ever  before.  pcnii 

Furthermore,  suburbia  seems  destined  to  overflow  i 
ever  widening  circles.  The  bumper  crop  of  jjostwar  balii  | 
will  be  maturing,  marrying,  buying  homes  and  rais!: 
families  during  the  next  fifteen  years.  Assisted  by  nt 
superhighways  and  improvements  in  other  modes  t 
travel,  plus  the  invasion  of  suburbia  by  the  once  heavi !i 
centralized  business  community,  these  families  will  esla'i'"^’*^ 
lish  themselves  well  beyond  the  present  limits  of  suburlR^' 


Permanent  Change  in  Retail  Pattern.  In  a  talk  before  tl' 


Pitt  Conference  on  Business  Prospects,  in  Pittsburgh 
November,  Mr.  Hoyt  predicted  that  by  1975  there  willb"'  * 


a  need  for  another  100  regional  shopping  centers  eachtfl^P^ 


more  than  a  million  square  feet.  Other  authorities  sup 


port  this  view.  Mr.  Hoyt  noted  that  the  addition  of  6 ' 


million  persons  with  an  estimated  buying  power  of  $15:^, 
billion  will  open  up  vast  new  markets. 


One  thing  is  certain.  To  quote  Mr.  Hoyt: 


there  is  a  lull  in  new  shopping  center  construction  or 
we  already  have  enough  centers  to  completely  alter  or 
retail  pattern.  Any  future  city  planning  must  reckon  wili- 


the  existence  of  these  solidly  built  centers,  with  a  futuip'* 


physical  life  of  40  years  or  more.”  He  adds,  “Of  all  tliv  ^ 
changes  in  the  American  scene  in  the  past  ten  years. 

*i _ J _ -1 _ : _ t _ ; _ t  _ 


the  modern  shopping  center  is  most  striking  in  its  intrer 
duction  of  new  merchandising  concepts  and  architectur  e 
patterns  and  its  far-reaching  effects 'which  have  extende  r 
into  every  city  in  the  United  States.”  [ 
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Report  from  Washington 


By  John  C  Hazen 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRMA 


^  gj  '/age-Hour.  The  drive  for  increased  coverage  under  the 
ned  f-abor  Standards  Act  is  taking  on  almost  daily  changes. 
,  month,  the  House  and  Senate  Committees,  beins 

oppi: 


y  nei 


rodded  by  the  White  House,  refused  to  give  these  bills  ade- 
^^“^Juate  hearings.  Only  three  days  of  hearings  were  held  by 
e  House  Committee.  Hundreds  of  NRMA  members  com- 
bri  ilalned  to  their  Representatives  and  Senators  about  this  high- 
landed.  undemocratic  procedure.  The  difficult  problems  that 
f  favi^ department  and  specialty  stores,  if  this  legislation 

•  low  under  consideration  is  adopted,  would  cause  serious 

of  stores  and  in  many  instances  would,  no 

ge  ff some  operations  to  close. 

i  Because  the  Association  was  denied  its  constitutional  right 
repol  .  .  ,  ® 

^  present  its  case  to  the  House  Committee,  the  Washington 

•  tflice  will  place  the  Association’s  brief  in  the  hands  of  each 
eglnl 

|r, ember  of  the  Congress, 
low  . 

’.'.“gsrs.  Senator  Estes  Kefauver  has  introduced  his  Pre- 
otification  of  Merger  bill  again  this  year.  S.  166  would  pro- 
ide  that  contemplated  corporate  mergers  would  have  to  be 
les  ^  government  agency  before  they  could  be  con- 

p^^|J|iimmated.  The  stated  purpose  of  this  proposal  is  to  prevent 
p^j^iiriergers  that  might  tend  to  create  a  monopoly.  NRMA  has 
.lip[)osed  this  legislation  each  time  it  has  been  presented  on 
ilhe  grounds  that  monopoly  is  impossible  in  the  field  of  re- 
^^l||riiling  because  of  its  unique  competitive  nature.  The  ac- 
'h  store  by  another  could  not  create  a  monopoly, 

III  [jin  the  eyes  of  the  Association.  One  of  many  dangers  in  this 
ich  is  that  public  announcement  of  a  pending  merger 

^  the  retail  field  could  very  w'ell  present  difficulties  that 
would  prevent  any  final  action  taking  place. 

S15^ 

Housing.  The  Association  hopes  that  programs  designed  to 
ip.vjiiive  strength  to  the  housing  industry  will  be  successful,  in 
,^he  belief  that  increased  new  housing  starts  would  have  a 
Jbeneficial  effect  upon  the  entire  economy. 

I  witfl  Associat  cn  warned  that  efforts  to  expand  the 

•yjyjalready  too  large  list  of  home  equipment  now  permitted  by 

II  Federal  Housing  Administration  must  be  defeated. 

Present  Association  plans  call  for  an  appeal  to  Congress 

jjjjjJfor  an  investigation  of  this  whole  area  of  concern.  At  the 
present  time,  houses  financed  through  FHA  can  be  equipped 
.jijj  iwith  various  types  of  equipment  that  can  be  included  as 
I  security  for  a  30-year  mortgage.  The  Association  maintains 


r  no 

■r  on 


that  there  must  be  a  relationship  between  tbe  life  expectancy 
of  the  items  included  as  mortgage  security  and  the  life  of 
the  mortgage.  Until  now,  pressures  in  Congress  have  pre¬ 
vented  a  review  of  this  problem.  Such  items  as  curtains, 
Venetian  blinds,  water  softeners,  radios,  televisions,  awnings 
and  similar  items  should  not  be  considered  as  mortgage 
security  because  of  their  relatively  short  life  expectancy. 

Duty-Free.  At  least  two  bills  have  been  introduced  in  Con¬ 
gress  calling  for  cutting  back  the  value  of  duty-free  goods 
a  resident  of  the  United  States  can  bring  home  from  a  trip 
abroad  from  $500  to  $100.  The  Administration  is  backing 
the  legislation  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  outflow  of  gold. 
NRMA  has  been  fighting  the  present  unrealistic  duty-free 
limits  for  the  past  five  years.  Border  stores  have  been  subject 
to  unfair  competition  because  of  the  liberal  duty-free  limits, 
as  well  as  other  retailers. 

Going  to  Washington?  If  and  when  the  wage-hour  fight 
reaches  a  crucial  point,  NRMA  will  ask  as  many  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  as  possible  to  visit  personally  with  their  Representatives 
and  Senators  in  an  effort  to  prevent  passage  of  any  wage- 
hour  extender  bill. 

Travel  Boost.  Senator  Warren  Magnuson  (  D.  Wash.)  is  the 
author  of  S.  610,  which  would  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
S5  million  to  encourage  foreign  travel  in  the  United  States. 
This  legislation  v/ould  carry  out  part  of  the  program  an¬ 
nounced  by  President  Kennedy.  Tbe  United  States  Travel 
Service  would  be  established  in  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  This  effort  to  reverse  the  present  “tourist  dollar  gap” 
of  $1.2  billion  has  been  given  the  “green  light”  as  it  has 
already  received  Senate  approval. 

Retailers  favor  the  plan  that  would,  if  successful,  bring 
thousands  of  foreign  visitors  to  our  shores. 

Labor  Unhappy.  The  AFL-CIO  and  the  Consumers  Union 
are  both  unhappy  over  the  proposal  to  raise  minimum  wages 
and  shorten  working  hours  in  retail  stores  on  a  sliding  scale 
as  proposed  in  the  bills  now  before  Congress.  Both  groups 
want  the  minimum  raised  at  once  to  $1.25  an  hour  and  the 
work  week  reduced  immediately  to  40  hours.  This  is  an 
obvious  strategy  to  make  the  onerous  Kennedy  wage-hour 
bill  seem  a  compromise.  Representative  Roosevelt  has  com¬ 
mented  that  passage  of  the  wage-hour  bill  would  bring  better 
sales  in  retail  stores  because  of  higher  earnings.  Represen¬ 
tative  Hiestand  observed  that  if  that  were  true.  Congress 
should  consider  raising  the  minimum  to  $2.50  an  hour  and 
improve  sales  in  a  substantial  manner. 


■a/inf 
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50th  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  REPORT  (Part  II) 


Master  Plans  for  Profit  and  Groiuth  ti-r 

Eiont, 

of  the  controller:  (1)  for  profit  planning  and  (2)  for  corporate  financial  planning  l^ehicle 


PROFIT 

PLANNING 


be  made  at  a  charge. 

Speaking  for  the  committee  of  re¬ 
tailers  who  are  working  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve,  Eisenpreis  urged  retail¬ 
ers  to  review  the  data  they  now  receive 
and  be  ready  to  cooperate  with  their 
individual  banks  to  improve  the  pro¬ 


warch 
there  i 

but  a  comparison  with  the  plan  thf)  shai 
will  highlight  departures  from  pla'jiques 
He  stressed  the  need  for  interpretii^at  wi 
the  figures  that  develop,  and  the  pn^e  pi 
sibility  that  someone  may  be  need^ne  thi 
to  analyze  and  interpret  them  f }  In  I 
management.  idirecU 


pROFIT  may  be  an  end  result,  but  gram  both  locally  and  nationally.  Con-  Next,  he  called  for  sound  organiri^hich 
*  it  remains  something  to  be  planned  siderable  study  is  needed  to  improve  tion,  one  that  avoids  overlapping  r^ffort. 


for.  At  a  session  on  that  subject,  the  the  national  series  by  departments,  sponsibilities  and  eliminates  confusi(i|esean 
Controllers’  Congress  considered  three  and  the  local  and  district  series  as  as  to  an  individual’s  duties  and  rfunen 


avenues  to  profit  improvement:  co¬ 
ordinated  company  profit  planning, 
the  use  of  research,  and  the  adminis¬ 
tering  of  an  expense  control  program. 
E.  B.  Cagle,  controller  of  Hochschild 
Kohn  &  Co.,  presided.  Speakers  were: 
Norman  Clement,  partner,  Cresap, 
McCormick  &  Paget,  New  York;  Harry 
Margules,  controller,  Gimbel  Bros., 
Pittsburgh;  Kenneth  P.  Mages,  part¬ 
ner,  Touche,  Ross,  Bailey  &  Smart, 
New  York.  Also  Alfred  Eisenpreis, 
research  director  of  Allied  Stores  Cor¬ 
poration,  who  announced  the  basis  on 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  System  will 
continue  to  report  retail  store  statis¬ 
tics. 

Eisenpreis’s  report,  a  progress  re¬ 
port  on  accomplishments  of  the  “Com¬ 
mittee  of  Five,”  said  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  will  continue  to  publish  weekly 
and  monthly  department  store  sales 
reports;  monthly  department  store 
stock  reports;  credit  data,  merchan¬ 
dising  data,  monthly  stocks  and  sales 
by  departments;  distribution  of  an¬ 
nual  sales  by  months;  distribution  of 
annual  sales  by  departments.  Reports 
of  marginal  value,  or  based  on  insuffi¬ 
cient  samples,  will  probably  be  dis¬ 
continued.  Those  prepared  on  spe¬ 
cific  request  of  respondent  stores  may 


well.  In  some  areas,  the  sample  needs 
to  be  strengthened,  and  stores  may  be 
able  to  help  persuade  additional  stores 
to  contribute  figures.  For  the  long 
term,  the  Committee  hopes  to  see 
sales  information  collected  for  depart¬ 
ment  store  type  merchandise  from 
other  stores  as  well. 

Profit  Program.  Norman  Clement, 
pointing  out  that  in  a  profit  economy 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  management 
to  earn  a  profit,  suggested  that  some 
managements  may  be  sales  minded 
only  —  seeking  volume  and  hoping 
profit  will  take  care  of  itself.  Others 
are  overly  expense  minded,  hoping  to 
achieve  profit  merely  by  cutting  ex¬ 
penses  to  the  bone.  The  program  he 
suggested  instead  was:  Set  goals,  both 
six-month  and  long  range;  develop 
programs  to  achieve  these  goals;  en¬ 
list  company-wide  support;  set  up 
measures  of  day-to-day  performance 
in  meeting  these  goals  and  take  action 
where  it  becomes  necessary. 

Assuming  that  the  goals  have  been 
set  and  the  program  developed,  Clem¬ 
ent  offered  a  procedure  for  enlisting 
company  support.  It  calls  for  infor¬ 
mation  first,  on  progress  or  the  lack 
of  it — not  a  comparison  with  last  year. 


sponsibilities.  Profit  responsibilit^or  el 
Clement  said,  should  be  delegated  Ration 
the  lowest  practical  operating  levfjiartmi 
making  supervisors  part  of  the  plaflio  o| 
ning  and  control.  Aside  from  tliiree  t 
psychology,  there  is  the  fact  that  thluncti' 
supervisor  is  likely  to  find  economic!  Onf 
also,  that  problem  situations  are  easiwittrer 
to  trace.  (In  ai 

Third,  Clement  stressed  educatkis^iudy 
and  motivation — the  most  importaii>ave 
but  most  often  overlooked  step.  hermodei 
everyone  understands  why  and  howelop 
his  actions  affect  profits,  and  wherffiuce 
top  management  sets  the  example,  lo  ab 
store  can  be  profitable  even  withoiinent 
good  control.  “Make  people  consciousnstal 
of  the  effect  their  own  actions  havAise  i 
on  company  profit,”  he  urged.  Hii  count 
fourth  essential  is  innovation — finding 
new  and  better  ways  of  doing  things  Impri 
In  this  connection,  he  cited  the  wifi  four 
ingness  to  try  new  ways  as  a  facto  other 
in  the  success  of  the  discount  house,  the 
Finally,  conviction  is  needed,  con  coun 
viction  on  the  part  of  management  Marg 
that  the  program  is  important,  andCred 
that  it  will  get  continuing  attention,  the  ( 
Needed  is  a  willingness  to  face  facte,  tage- 
to  set  realistic  goals,  to  exercise  db-  that 
cipline,  to  insist  on  operating  accord-  loss, 
ing  to  plan,  to  modify  if  necessary,  tea 
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iitli  such  profit  planning,  a  store 
ings  a  bigger  return  with  less  wasted 
[ort.  ;  : 

(search's-  Share.  Harry  Margules 
itlined  at  some  length  the  ways  in 
lich  research  can  contribute  to 
ofit,  drawing  upon  his  own  store’s 
perience  for  examples.  Research, 

;  said,  plays  a  leading  role,  is  a 
hide  for  looking  ahead.  Formal  re¬ 
arch  is  only  one  facet  of  the  story; 
ere  is  also  the  ability  of  executives 
sharpen  their  problem-solving  tech- 
ques  and  develop  a  state  of  mind 
at  welcomes  change.  He  contrasted 
e  problem-solving  mind  with  the 
le  that  tends  to  let  well  enough  alone. 
In  the  Gimbel  store,  the  research 
rector  reports  to  top  management, 
rhich  procedure  insures  storewide 
(fort.  The  twin  objects  now  of  the 
usiclesearch  department  are  to  improve 
d  rfurrent  operations  and  pave  the  way 
3ilit|or  electronic  data  processing  inno- 
ed  ilations  yet  to  come.  The  research  de- 
levfiartment,  with  a  staff  of  three,  has 
plaifio  operating  responsibilities;  it  is 
tllree  to  handle  any  problem  and  to 
It  thjunction  as  a  service  bureau. 

One  area  in  which  research  has  been 
’asifixtremely  active  at  Gimbel’s  is  credit. 

In  an  already  excellent  operation, 
atuHitudy  showed  ways  to  improve:  to 
rtaniave  1,000  square  feet  of  space;  to 
rhermodernize  the  interviewing;  to  de- 
hovelop  new  authorizing  files;  to  intro- 
vherffiuce  a  single,  eight-year  ledger  card; 
)le,  fo  abandon  window  posting  of  instal- 
ent  payments;  to  permit  add-ons  of 

_ ^talment  accounts  on  the  floor;  to 

havfuse  a  single  statement  for  all  ac- 
Hkounts;  to  eliminate  100  people, 
idin; 

lingr  Improving  on  Improvement.  Now, 
will  four  years  after  the  first  study,  an- 
acloi  other  review  is  under  way,  to  up-date 
oust,  the  department  even  further.  Ac- 
con  counts  Receivable  these  days,  said 
men!  Margules,  are  a  store’s  largest  asset, 
and  Credit  is  no  longer  small  business  in 
ition.ithe  department  store;  to  let  percen- 
facte.  tage-itis  blind  management  to  the  fact 
!  din  that  a  small  percentage  of  bad  debt 
cord-  loss,  for  instance,  can  still  be  reduced 
isaiy  is  a  mistake.  It  becomes  important  to 


Your  M.O.R.  Return 

The  survey  forms  for  the  1961:  edition 
of  the  Departmental  Merchandising 
and  Operating  Results  (1960  figures) 
should  be  returned  to  the  Controllers' 
Congress  by  March  31st.  Value  of  the 
M.O.R.  depends,  of  course,  upon  a 
large  representation  of  stores  in  the 
figures.  The  Controllers'  Congress  espe¬ 
cially  urges  smaller  volume  stores  to 
complete  the  forms.  A  section  of  the 
M.O.R.  will  be  devoted  to  a  special 
analysis  of  smaller  store  results.  Ex¬ 
pense  information  will  be  published  for 
six  categories  of  stores  with  annual 
volume  of  less  than  $1  million. 


close  all  avenues  of  dollar  escape.  Re¬ 
search’s  job  is  to  challenge  good  op¬ 
erations  and  find  ways  to  make  them 
better. 

The  Gimbel  research  staff  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  is  extending  its  challenge  also 
to  the  credit  bureau  there,  finding 
ways  to  modernize  its  files  and  per¬ 
haps  centralize  monthly  statements  of 
all  stores  through  the  bureau.  The 
savings  to  be  made  encourage  com¬ 
munity  cooperation  in  this  area;  in 
other  community  problems,  where  the 
savings  are  less  obvious,  cooperative 
effort  is  less  readily  achieved. 

Other  in-store  areas  in  which  re¬ 
search  has  been  productive  for  Gim¬ 
bel’s  include  materials  handling,  and 
indeed  the  whole  area  of  working 
with  vendors  on  preticketing,  check¬ 
ing  shortages,  watching  discount 
terms.  There  has  also  been  work  to 
improve  merchandise  control  tech¬ 
niques  to  provide  a  “floor”  of  action¬ 
able  facts  and  figures  quickly  enough. 
A  two-year  study  in  the  housewares 
department  has  paid  off  in  improved 
assortments,  fewer  out-of-stocks,  more 
volume,  and  faster  turnover.  Now  the 
principles  developed  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  can  be  extended  to  others  with 
similar  situations. 

Still  another  area  cited  by  Mar¬ 
gules:  Sampling  techniques  in  check¬ 
ing  sales  tax  figures,  in  checking  ac¬ 
curacy  of  billers,  in  aging  accounts 
receivable,  in  checking  arithmetic  on 


high-ticket  sales  slips,  in  quality  con¬ 
trol  of  goods  received  and  of  pre¬ 
packed  merchandise.  By  using  re¬ 
search  and  its  techniques,  the  store 
can  close  the  avenues  of  profit  escape 
while  preparing  for  tomorrow’s  chal¬ 
lenges. 

Administering  Profit.  Discussing  ex¬ 
pense  and  how  to  administer  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  its  control,  Kenneth  Mages 
stressed  the  value  of  compensating  ex¬ 
ecutives  on  the  basis  of  profit,  rather 
than  on  sales  alone  or  on  only  some 
elements  of  profit.  He  suggested  us¬ 
ing  profit  centers,  rather  than  depart¬ 
ments,  as  a  basis  for  planning  —  a 
profit  center  being,  he  indicated,  an 
area  assigned  to  a  person  or  group, 
with  no  overlap  of  responsibility  for 
profits. 

In  many  stores,  he  said,  the  de¬ 
partmental  statement  is  not  truly  valid 
and  is  not  the  soundest  basis  for  com¬ 
pensating  the  executive  in  charge.  He 
suggested  the  contribution  plan  as  an 
improvement  or,  if  possible,  allocat¬ 
ing  expenses  on  some  valid  basis. 
Even  if  there  are  elements  remote 
from  the  buyer’s  control,  the  store 
can  benefit  from  his  awareness  of 
them. 

The  present  departmental  break¬ 
downs  in  stores  were  developed  from 
accounting  procedures  available  at  a 
time  when  merchandising  required 
finer  breakdowns  for  its  own  purpose. 
Mages  would  prefer  to  see  markups 
and  markdowns  and  gross  margins 
consolidated  for  each  buyer,  however 
many  departments  he  may  buy  for. 
He  suggested  also  that  the  buyer  may 
be  better  judged  on  his  maintained 
markup  than  on  some  other  present 
bases.  He  invited  stores  to  explore 
the  study  of  maintained  markup  by 
resource,  by  department,  by  classi¬ 
fication. 

However  finely  information  must  be 
subdivided  for  merchandising  needs. 
Mages  declared  that  the  ordinary  sell¬ 
ing  department  is  too  narrow  for  judg¬ 
ing  profits;  if  reports  are  to  measure 
performance,  they  should  consolidate 
all  of  the  buyer’s  departments  at  the 
profit  level.  This  is  as  essential  in 
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smaller  stores  as  in  large  ones,  he 
added.  Asked  who  should  administer 
an  expense  program.  Mages  said  it 
should  be  the  executive  responsible 
for  the  profit  center — not  the  control¬ 
ler.  He  deplored  the  term,  “con¬ 
troller,”  too,  preferring  to  see  him 
described  as  a  director  of  information 
and  systems. 


CORPORATE 

FINANCIAL 

PLANNING 

IJOW  to  use  money  to  produce  the 
"  *  maximum  return  was  the  theme  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress  session  on 
financial  planning.  Three  aspects  of 
money  management  were  explored: 
determining  the  company’s  growth 
needs  and  setting  up  a  long-term  pro¬ 
gram;  preparing  ahead  of  time  to  meet 
the  cash  requirements  of  such  a  pro¬ 
gram;  and  choosing  the  best  method 
of  financing  new  store  equipment.  Pre¬ 
siding  at  the  session  was  Herbert 
Schachtschneider,  treasurer  of  Ed. 
Schuster  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Controllers’  Congress. 

Capital  Expenditure  Planning.  For  a 

business  to  grow  as  profitably  as  pos¬ 
sible,  three  things  are  necessary,  said 
Frederick  J.  Price,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  of  Carson  Pirie 
Scott.  First,  it  should  have  a  sound 
capital  expenditure  plan,  based  on  a 
projection  of  what  plant  improvements 
will  be  necessary  to  maintain  it  at  its 
present  efficiency. 

Second,  the  business  requires  a 
thoroughly  researched  forecast  ( 10  or 
15  years  into  the  future)  of  growth 
opportunities  in  the  community  and 
what  capital  outlays  they  will  require. 
“It  is  surprising,”  Price  observed, 
“how  often  a  future  plan  scheduled  to 
take  place  10  years  from  now  will 
turn  out  to  be  next  year’s  problem.” 

The  third  requirement  is  that  man¬ 
agement  should  be  in  a  position  to 
evaluate  accurately  and  act  promptly 


upon  any  unforeseen  opportunities 
that  may  arise  to  enlarge  the  business 
and  improve  profits.  It  is  not  easy  to 
do  this  unless  the  business  has  a 
growth  plan  and  a  growth  budget 
against  which  the  new  projects  and 
their  cost  and  yield  can  be  measured. 

Some  of  the  questions  that  must  be 
asked  when  a  new  capital  spending 
proposal  comes  up,  said  Price,  are 
these: 

How  necessary  is  it?  Does  it  fit  into 
the  over-all  long-range  plan?  Is  the 
proper  timing  now  or  may  it  be  post¬ 
poned?  Will  the  earnings  it  generates 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  repay  the 
cost  of  capital?  Will  some  other  pro¬ 
ject,  done  now,  earn  more  than  this 
proposal? 

When  a  choice  must  be  made  be¬ 
tween  two  projects,  the  decision  may 
have  to  depend  on  very  searching 
study.  Price  illustrated  with  these 
examples: 

“Some  projects  will  show  a  high 
immediate  yield;  others  will  show  a 
low  yield  to  start  with  but  progress 
over  the  years  to  a  very  satisfactory 
over-all  yield.  You  must  know  if  you 
should  pick  the  highest  terminal  yield 
project  or  the  highest  immediate  yield 
project,  and  to  do  this  the  present 
value  of  the  higher  future  yields  must 
be  discounted  for  a  true  comparison. 

“Relative  cash  flow-back  must  also 
be  compared.  A  high  cash  flow-back 
usually  reduces  annual  earnings,  but 
to  see  the  true  comparative  picture 
one  must  see  that  this  cash-flow  in 
turn  is  invested  and  the  income  from 
this  available  cash  must  be  considered 
in  making  a  comparison  with  a  low 
cash-flow  project. 

“Capital  assets  such  as  land  do  not 
depreciate  and  therefore  do  not  re¬ 
lease  a  cash  flow-back.  However,  the 
building  and  improvements  thereon 
do  depreciate  and  do  generate  sub¬ 
stantial  cash  flow-back.  If  you  are 
contemplating  a  new  location  .  .  .  you 
must  take  a  long  look  at  the  relative 
cost  of  land  to  the  total  project.  If 
the  land  cost  is  too  big,  the  cash  flow- 
back  from  the  total  project  will  be 
small,  and  this  could  seriously  affect 
the  total  earnings  of  the  project  as 


compared  with  one  that  had  the  sarj 
total  cost  with  a  lower  land  cost.”  f 
Price  concluded  by  reminding 
controllers  that  there  are  cases  wherl 


an  expenditure  is  well  justified  eve: 


though  there  is  no  directly  traceal'|. 
return.  As  an  example,  he  cited  Car* 
son’s  opening  of  two  small  shops  in>i, 
Chicago  office  building.  Although 
shops  are  in  the  black,  the  return  doiil 
not  cover  the  cost  of  the  capital;  neve  ! 
theless,  Carson’s  has  acquired  nei^ 
customers  from  this  exposure,  wli'i 
shop  at  all  the  other  Carson  storbi 
Another  example  was  a  $50,000  cor: 
veyor  system,  whose  return  must  b 
measured  in  terms  of  the  speedier  de 
livery  of  merchandise  to  the  ssIn 
floor,  with  consequent  improvement  ir 
turnover. 


Cash  Balance  Projections.  With  de^ 


mands  on  retail  cash  as  heavy  as  the^ 


how 
khe  ii 

Lf  t) 


are  these  days,  most  retailers  should 
forecast  cash  position  and  cash  need^ 
at  least  annually — and  should  projeri 
them  three  years  forward,  or  morel: 
when  substantial  changes  in  the  bus;' 
ness  are  being  planned.  William  Pf 
Taliaferro,  Jr.,  vice  president  an4 
treasurer  of  Miller  &  Rhoads,  who  gavej 
this  advice,  also  brought  to  the  Con: 
trollers’  Congress  session  a  melhcit+ 
(see  cut)  of  putting  this  projectior 
into  a  short  form  for  presentation  t(- 
management  and  bankers. 

The  schedule  shown  here  is  a  three- 
year  forecast  that  highlights  the  urg 
ent  need  for  more  cash  in  a  hypo-Loinl 
thetical  situation  where  a  store  isf 
building  two  new  branches  and  antici¬ 
pating  sizable  increases  in  inventories 
and  receivables.  This  schedule  is  ajthe  j 
summary  of  detailed  individual  sched-|% 
ules  made,  by  divisions,  for  main  store 
and  each  branch.  Explaining  thL« 
calculation  and  presentation  of  ca^ 
needs,  Taliaferro  said: 

“The  schedule  follows  the  usual 
format  down  to  line  9,  Net  Profit,  to 
which  is  added  the  Depreciation  Ex¬ 
pense,  which  did  not  require  cash.  Jtal  r 
From  this  total  (on  line  11)  there  is 
deducted  the  supi  of  the  Dividends 
and  Debt  Retirement,  leaving  on  line 
1-1  the  Net  Cash  Improvement  to  this 
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sail* 
^  1 

SUMMARY  SCHEDULE 

j 

PROJEaiON  OF  CASH  ESTIHATES 

vhe| 

j-: 

L 

I960  -  1961 

-  1962 

1 

N 

Actual 

Forecast 

Forecast 

Forecast 

eal'I- 

E 

1959 

I960 

1961 

1962 

Ca-> 

1 

Net  Sales 

Main  store  and  branches 

40,000,000 

41,000,000 

42,000,000 

44,000,000 

2 

Ooerat i no  Prof i t 

2,000,000 

2,100,000 

2,300,000 

2,700,000 

htli* 

3 

fi  n  .  ^ 

5X 

5.1 

5.5 

6.1 

dor| 

Other  Income 

levt:' 

1' 

4 

Interest  6  Service  Charges 

700,000 

800,000 

300,000 

1,100,000 

,  s 

Other 

100.000 

100.000 

1  JO. 000 

>00.000 

neil 

wl,' 

800,000 

900,000 

1,000,000 

l,?«;0,000 

Other  Oeductions 

;or^| 

6 

Interest  on  Long-Term  Debt 

300,000 

300,000 

300,000 

300,000 

7 

Other 

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 

ICO. 000 

cor 

400,000 

boojooo 

400,000 

400,000 

St  bf 

8 

Pre-Tax  Profit 

2,400,000 

2,600,000 

2,900,000 

3,500,000 

ir  df 
salf,- 

9 

Net  Profit 

1,100,000 

1,200,000 

1,400,000 

1,700,000 

10 

Add;  Oepreciation 

600.000 

600.000 

700.000 

700.000 

;nt  i; 

II 

1,700,000 

1,800^000 

2,100,000 

2,ii00,000 

Deduct : 

12 

Dividends 

450,000 

450,000 

450,000 

450,000 

1  df; 

13 

Long-Term  Debt  Retirement 

350.000 

350.000 

350.000 

350.000 

800,000 

800,000 

800,000 

800,000 

the- 

14 

Net  Cash  In-flow 

900.000 

1.000.000 

1.300.000 

1.600.000 

Increases  in  - 

600,000 

acp.'.' 

15 

Accounts  Receivable 

200,000 

300,000 

300,000 

ojecl 

16 

Inventories 

200,000 

100,000 

200,000 

200,000 

Tif.rf 

17 

Fixed  Assets 

400,000 

400,000 

*  700,000 

400,000 

bus-' 

New  Branches  -  October  1st 

- 

18 

Inventory,  Fixtures,  Receivables 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

m  Pj 

Total 

800,000 

2,300,000 

1,200,000 

2,700,000 

anil 

gaTfj 

Con 

?th(vll 

19 

*  Improvements  to  Main  Store 

Ai  r- 

Conditioning  $300,000. 

20 

Net  Increase(Decrease)  In  Cash  100,000 

(  1,300,000) 

100,000 

(  1,100,000) 

... 

21 

Cash  Balance  -  Previous  Year 

2.000.000 

2.100.000 

800.000 

900.000 

Gilo! 

3n  t( 

22 

Cash  Balance  -  End  of  Year 

2,100,000 

800,000 

900,000 

(  200,000) 

hree- 

urg- 

Sample  of  a  simplified  cash 

estimate  projection  for  an 

expanding  business. 

re  isl 
ntici 
;orles 


this 

casli 

usual 
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’*yp®‘point.  On  lines  16  through  18  are 
phown  the  items  which  will  reduce 
the  improvement  in  the  cash.  The  total 
»f  these  items  when  deducted  from 
IS  *|lhe  amount  on  line  14  will  leave  the 
chetl-|\ft  Increase  or  decrease  in  cash  ex- 
storejpjcted  in  the  year. 

“The  increase  in  Receivables  and 
Inventories  is  forecast  from  the  ex¬ 
pected  sales  and  the  historical  trend. 
The  increase  in  Fixed  Assets  is  gen¬ 
erally  based  on  past  experience  and 
^’LKiiown  variations.  The  expected  capi- 
jtal  need  for  the  two  new  branches  is 
based  on  much  planning  and  estimat- 


cash. 
!re  is 
lends 
1  line 
)  this 


“1  hope  this  indicates  to  you  clear¬ 
ly  the  need  for  a  minimum  of  $3 


million  of  new  cash  to  bring  the  cash 
position  up  to  the  end  of  1958  level 
and  to  care  for  the  additional  interest 
and  curtails  that  will  be  required  on 
the  new  funds.  There  is  time  avail¬ 
able  to  study,  with  the  advice  of  out¬ 
side  consultants,  the  best  way  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  new  funds  and  the  best  tim¬ 
ing.  The  new  debt  will  increase  the 
Interest  Charges  and  the  Debt  Retire¬ 
ment,  but  these  can  be  dealt  with, 
after  the  need  has  been  agreed  upon 
and  the  timing  set,  by  a  revision  in 
the  schedule  which  will  reflect  the 
effect  of  the  financing,” 

Cash  Conservation.  Taliaferro  said 
the  cash  squeeze  is  a  nearly  universal 


fact  of  life  in  retailing  today.  The 
demands  on  cash  are  not  likely  to  ease 
up,  for  branches  continue  to  be  built, 
dollar  inventories  rise,  turnover  tends 
to  decline  as  the  store  adds  more 
units,  operating  expenses  rise,  credit 
sales  expand,  continual  investment  in 
modernization  is  essential,  borrowing 
costs  are  higher. 

While  recognizing  the  trend,  the  re¬ 
tailer  must  do  all  he  can  to  conserve 
cash  without  impeding  the  growth  of 
the  business,  and  Taliaferro  men¬ 
tioned  these  measures: 

Many  stores  no  longer  anticipate 
merchandise  invoices,  because  the 
gain  amounts  to  no  more  (perhaps 
less)  than  the  cost  of  borrowing.  .  .  . 
Outlays  for  improvements  should  be 
spaced  out  carefully.  .  .  .  The  instal¬ 
ment  method  of  reporting  income  on 
deferred  payment  accounts  should  be 
considered.  .  .  .  Dating  on  merchan¬ 
dise  invoices  is  often  available  and 
should  be  taken  advantage  of. . .  .  Care 
should  be  taken  to  pay  bills  and  turn 
in  tax  collections  when  they’re  due 
and  not  earlier.  .  .  .  Checks  should 
be  deposited  to  insure  earliest  possible 
credit  to  the  bank  account.  .  .  .  Ac¬ 
counts  receivable  billing  should  be  cur¬ 
rent  and  collection  follow-up  should 
be  pushed  energetically. 

Pro  and  Con  on  Leasing.  The  factors 
that  should  be  weighed  when  the  leas¬ 
ing  of  equipment  is  being  considered 
were  discussed  by  two  speakers:  Frank 
Orth,  director  of  the  American  Guar¬ 
anty  Corp.  of  Boston,  and  Joseph  W. 
Pati,  president  of  Joseph  Pati  Asso¬ 
ciates,  also  of  Boston. 

Orth,  who  is  in  the  leasing  business, 
was  a  shade  the  more  enthusiastic, 
but  the  two  speakers  agreed  that  ( 1 ) 
leasing,  though  not  inexpensive,  is 
often  the  most  desirable  way  to  ac¬ 
quire  new  equipment,  and  (2)  if  a 
store  does  decide  on  this  method,  it 
should  negotiate  a  true  lease,  not  one 
that  includes  an  option  to  buy,  which 
could  conceivably  result  in  loss  of  the 
tax  advantage  of  leasing. 

Frank  Orth  conceded  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  go  into  leasing  unwisely,  on 
the  basis  of  exaggerated  tax  savings 
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claims  or  as  an  excuse  for  unjustified 
spending.  On  the  other  hand,  he  found 
that  even  after  a  careful  evaluation 
has  proved  that  leasing  would  be 
sound  in  a  given  case,  some  retailers 
resist  the  decision  because  of  long¬ 
standing  bias  on  this  subject. 

At  the  other  extreme,  said  Joseph 
Pati,  is  the  management  that  decides 
to  lease  rather  than  purchase  because 
it  is  rightly  impressed  by  the  idea  of 
conserving  working  capital,  and  then 
fails  to  put  the  released  capital  to 
work.  “Unless  the  money  is  used  for 
some  profitable  purpose,”  he  said, 
“the  benefit  is  lost.” 

Lease  vs.  Ownership.  Pati  said  that 
to  determine  the  true  price  of  owner¬ 
ship  there  should  be  added  to  the 
prime  cost  a  factor  for  maintenance 
plus  the  cost  of  the  use  of  the  money. 
Then,  in  comparing  ownership  with 
leasing,  these  points  should  be  borne 
in  mind: 

( 1 )  As  to  income  taxes,  the  final 
result  is  the  same.  The  tax  angle 
should  not  be  the  sole  factor  consid¬ 
ered.  Taxes  are  not  saved  under  leas¬ 
ing;  they  are  merely  postponed. 

(2)  Interest  must  be  paid  in  any 
form  of  borrowing,  and  leasing  is  a 
form  of  borrowing.  If  the  store  bor¬ 
rows  to  buy  equipment  it  pays  inter¬ 
est  directly.  If  the  store  leases  equip¬ 


Credit 
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ment,  the  lessor  is  the  borrower  and 
his  charge  includes  a  factor  for  the 
interest  he  pays. 

( 3 )  Other  facts  to  consider  are 
these:  Ownership  leaves  the  store  in 
possession  of  the  salvage  value  of  the 
asset  at  the  end  of  its  use;  under  leas¬ 
ing,  the  remaining  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  lost  at  the  end  of  the  lease  or 
must  be  paid  for  again.  Leasing 
charges  are  for  a  fixed  period,  with 
heavy  penalties  for  cancellation.  Main¬ 
tenance  charges  in  lease  arrangements 
are  likely  to  include  a  markup.  While 
leasing  may  provide  early  advantages 
in  cash-flow,  the  effect  generally  is  a 
higher  expense  structure  in  the  long 
run. 

All  of  these  added  expense  factors 
must  be  weighed  against  the  profits, 
realistically  estimated,  that  will  ac¬ 
crue  from  the  freed  capital. 

Like  Frank  Orth,  Pati  warned 
against  indecision  or  bias  that  might 
result  in  doing  nothing  at  all.  “If  you 
need  a  new  machine  and  don’t  buy  it, 
or  lease  it,”  he  said,  “you  will  pay  for 
it  anyway  without  getting  it.” 

What  to  Lease.  The  type  of  equip¬ 
ment  under  consideration  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  deciding  whether  to 
buy  or  lease.  The  two  speakers  agreed 
on  this.  Long-term  needs,  involving 
very  basic  equipment,  are  probably 


♦  ^^ENATE  Bill  S  2755,  known  as 

^  the  Douglas  Bill,  if  it  should 
pass  in  Congress  this  session  or  at 
any  time,  will  mean  the  discontinua¬ 
tion  of  revolving  credit  accounts,  30- 
day  option  accounts,  coupon  or  scrip 
accounts,  flat  rate  finance  accounts 
and  most  90-day  credit  plans,”  warned 
Duncan  McC.  Holthausen,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  A.  Holthausen,  Union  City, 
N.  J. 

He  spoke  at  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division’s  Problem  Clinic,  which 
also  considered  the  financing  of  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  and  effective  meth¬ 
ods  of  reducing  costs  in  credit  opera¬ 
tions.  Other  speakers  at  the  clinic 


best  met  by  purchasing.  For  eqii||)onge 
ment  in  which  there  is  a  strong  [kiion  to 
sibility  of  rapid  obsolescence,  feill  L 
equipment  which  is  experimental  lire  Bi 
its  nature  or  purpose,  it  would  atari  M 
logical  to  consider  leasing.  Pati  nnjpf  the 
tinned,  in  this  connection,  electrot3hat  a 
data  processing  systems  and  improvletaile 
communications  systems,  charge  plalomin 
impressors,  microfilm  equipment.  Orf  e-intr 
emphasized  also  the  importance  1  Thf 
modern  sales  floor  equipment  that  mie  ex] 
be  expected  to  have  a  noticeable  effefliaL 
on  sales  productivity  and  customfach 
convenience.  Wt  a 

As  to  the  type  of  lease,  once  leasiiiartia 
is  decided  upon,  both  speakers  ca|hall 
tinned  against  the  kind  that  includflnecif 
an  option  to  buy.  “Of  course,”  Or^pd  in 
added,  “after  the  initial  lease  teri^pentai 
there  should  be  no  bar  to  negotiatiilotal 
the  acquisition  of  leased  equiptnepiual 
at  a  fair  market  price.”  ^  It 

r  P' 

Leasing  Terms.  For  equipment  undf  olvii 
$1,000,  Orth  said,  the  lease  period  lie  si 
usually  three  years,  with  the  starliAeavi 
monthly  rates  around  $33  per  thofailer 
sand.  For  long-life  equipment,  wi'Jlhese 
20  to  30  per  cent  residual  value  i^e  r 
the  end  of  the  initial  term,  the  lei's  To 
period  may  be  five  years  or  more,  f  n  pi 
a  little  over  $20  per  month  per  $l,00lnnie 
In  each  case,  there  is  usually  an  ofdiose 
tion  to  renew  at  a  much  lower  rate.  i<  uuii 

LU>tC 


pent 

Jotal 


were:  Arthur  Hess,  assistant  cashier|thaui 
The  First  National  City  Bank  of  .\e4on 
York;  Dean  Ashby,  credit  sales  manakhei 
ger.  The  Fair,  Fort  Worth;  Davilpay 
Bollman,  credit  manager,  JosefiEhis 
Horne  Co.,  and  CMD  Chairmanrand 
George  Landis,  credit  manager,  Caifport 
son  Pirie  Scott,  Chicago;  Kennetithe  ] 
Mages,  partner.  Touche,  Ross,  Bailevlto  o 


&  Smart,  New  York;  Harry  Monahanfff 


assistant  controller,  credit.  Lit  Brolli;wou 
ers,  Philadelphia;  James  Newman,  dildals 
rector.  Business  Loans  AdministratSlni 


tion.  Commercial  Credit  Corporation. 


Baltimore.  The  chairman  was  Franci-lwoii 


J.  Lukes,  general  credit  manager  o! 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Milwaukee. 
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’(j,  fcanger  in  Douglas  Bill.  Immediate  ac- 
3  p.Jion  to  prevent  passage  of  the  Douglas 
e,  llill  known  as  the  Full  Disclos- 
tal  fire  Bill )  is  urgent,  according  to  Dun- 
Id  McC.  Holthausen,  because  in  spite 
mJpf  the  fact  that  it  contains  provisions 
troriliat  are  unworkable  and  injurious  to 
iro’i-  retailers,  it  has  good  chances  of  be- 
plj  nmine  law.  [Sen.  Douglas  intends  to 
.  Or  c-introduce  bis  bill  this  month.] 
ce  The  principal  danger  for  retailers, 
itni;  le  explained,  is  this:  the  bill  provides 
hat.  prior  to  the  consummation  of 
torr^ach  transaction,  the  customer  shall 
[get  a  written  statement  of  charges, 
a'i  rarlial  payments,  trade-ins,  etc.,  which 
3  caihall  show  the  finance  charge  on  the 
‘'■■•Ifpccific  item  being  purchased  express- 
’  Orjfd  in  dollars  and  cents  and  the  per- 
ten|(’ntage  of  the  finance  charge  to  the 
ital  amount  expressed  as  simple  an- 
pmr|uial  interest. 

^  It  would  be  impossible  for  stores 
■0  provide  this  information  for  re- 
undiolving  and  instalment-type  accounts, 
iodiie  said,  and  since  the  bill  carries 
artiifieavy  fines  for  non-compliance,  re- 
th(i|rtilers  will  be  forced  to  discontinue 
,  wi'fhcse  charge  plans  rather  than  take 
lue  Mhe  risk  of  punishment. 

'  le;  i  To  demonstrate  what  would  happen 
)re,  |n  practice,  he  assumed  that  a  cus- 
l.O&jli-mer  is  purchasing  a  $1.59  pair  of 
in  ofijiose  to  be  charged  to  a  revolving  ac- 
ale.  i<  ount.  The  salesclerk  must  give  the 
Stistomer  a  written  disclosure  state- 
pent  and  fill  in  on  the  statement  the 
^otal  finance  charge  and  its  percentage 
as  simple  annual  interest.  But,  Hol- 
i-hieihausen  asked,  how  can  the  salesper- 
f  Ne4on  know,  at  the  time  of  purchase, 
manskhen  and  how  much  the  customer  will 
Danl  pay  on  her  revolving  charge  account 
[osepfthis  month  and  the  month  after  that 
rmanland  so  on?  How  can  she  know  what 
•,  Carlportion  of  these  payments  applies  to 
tiiiit-jihe  pair  of  stockings  and  what  applies 
Bailr  jio  other  items  charged  against  the  ac- 
naharfrount?  She  can’t,  he  replied,  and 
Brotl-would  have  to  exclude  this  requested 
an,  diftiata  from  the  disclosure  statement. 
nistra-|Similarly,  she  would  not  be  able  to 
ration,  predetermine  the  annual  rate  and 
'  rand'  would  have  to  leave  that  blank.  The 
ger  0  effect  would  be  non-compliance. 

•  Stressing  the  impossibility  of  com¬ 


puting  simple  annual  rate  when  pay¬ 
ments  are  made  in  instalments,  Holt¬ 
hausen  said:  “Neither  you  nor  I  nor 
our  customers  nor  any  instalment 
credit  service  charges  in  terms  of  a 
simple  annual  rate.  Most  business 
concerns  either  charge  a  percentage 
of  the  original  unpaid  balance  or  they 
express  the  service  charge  as  a  month¬ 
ly  percentage  of  the  declining  unpaid 
balance.” 

Holthausen  gave  these  additional 
arguments  against  the  bill,  urging  that 
they  be  sent  to  Congressmen  and 
Senators: 

►  In  its  intention  to  inform  cus¬ 
tomers  of  all  costs  involved  in  credit 
transactions,  the  bill  would  hit  the 
honest  retailers  who  practice  full  dis¬ 
closure  in  monthly  statements,  long¬ 
term  contracts,  etc.,  and  would  leave 
the  chiselers  unaffected.  Those  who 
charge  exorbitant  rates  and  include 
the  credit  charge  in  the  price  of  mer¬ 
chandise  are  by-passing  state  laws 
governing  rates  and  would  not  be 
stopped  by  federal  legislation. 

►  Credit  regulation  has  been  per¬ 
formed  by  the  state  governments  for 
many  years  and  belongs  in  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  states. 

►  In  all  state  legislation  at  no  time 
has  the  term  simple  annual  rate  been 
used  or  established. 

►  Consumers  will  be  denied  the 
right  to  use  many  types  of  instalment 
credit  and,  accordingly,  to  budget 
their  incomes  monthly  as  they  have 
been  doing. 

Financing  Receivables.  While  fight¬ 
ing  in  Washington  for  their  revolving 
credit  and  instalment  operations,  re¬ 
tailers  have  a  struggle  to  face  in  their 
stores — to  stem  the  drain  on  w'ork- 
ing  capital  that  is  resulting  from  in¬ 
creasing  receivables  outstanding.  The 
credit  management  clinic,  therefore, 
discussed  accounts  receivable  financ¬ 
ing.  A  comprehensive  paper  detailing 
methods  and  procedures  was  present¬ 
ed  by  Arthur  Hess. 

Hess  defined  the  financing  of  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  as  “the  assignment 
of  the  accounts  receivable  by  the  re¬ 
tailer  to  the  commercial  bank  in  ac¬ 


cordance  with  a  prescribed  and  de¬ 
tailed  documented  plan  of  procedure.” 

He  explained  that  there  are  two 
basic  plans:  “(1)  A  continuing  ar¬ 
rangement  by  which  all  receivables 
generated  are  periodically  assigned  to 
tbe  commercial  bank  or  (2)  a  one- 
shot  assignment  involving  all  receiv¬ 
ables  outstanding  on  a  given  date 
which  is  generally  at  the  end  of  a 
store’s  accounting  period  (usually  fis¬ 
cal  year)  and  is  undertaken  for  tax 
benefit  purposes.” 

Hess  also  differentiated  between 
loan  arrangements  and  purchase  ar¬ 
rangements,  noting  that  retailers  tend 
to  prefer  purchase  arrangements.  Said 
Hess: 

“The  two  are  very  much  alike  in 
operation;  however,  the  loan  arrange¬ 
ment  carries  with  it  the  responsibility 
of  full  recourse  to  the  retail  establish¬ 
ment,  whereas  the  purchase  arrange¬ 
ment  is  one  of  limited  recourse  or  no 
recourse.  .  .  .  Under  both  arrange¬ 
ments  a  more  liquid  asset  would  be 
obtained  from  a  less  liquid  asset.  .  .  . 
Under  a  loan  arrangement  there 
would,  however,  be  an  offsetting  lia¬ 
bility  for  the  amount  which  the  bank 
has  advanced.  Under  a  purchase  ar¬ 
rangement,  there  would  be  no  offset¬ 
ting  liability;  consequently,  the  finan¬ 
cial  statement  would  present  a  better 
picture.  It  is  basically  for  this  reason 
that  retail  establishments  prefer  the 
purchase  arrangement.” 

New  Loan  Plan.  In  most  cities  in  the 
country,  however,  banks  refuse  to  fi¬ 
nance  accounts  receivable  on  purchase 
or  loan  bases.  Or,  if  they  enter  such 
agreements,  they  limit  the  financing  to 
hard  goods  instalment  contracts  which 
represent  redeemable  merchandise  in 
cases  of  default.  For  this  reason, 
James  Newman  was  asked  by  CMD 
to  tell  about  a  new  program  for  loans 
with  accounts  receivable  as  collateral 
which  is  being  developed  by  his  firm. 
Commercial  Credit  Corporation. 

Initially  the  program  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  department  stores  and  depart- 
mentized  apparel  and  accessory  stores 
in  the  East  and  South  with  a  minimum 
volume  of  $500,000  a  year  and  mini- 
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mum  loan  requirements  of  $100,000. 

Under  the  program,  as  Newman 
described  it,  a  store  will  assign  all  or 
part  of  its  credit  sales  as  the  collateral. 
Assigned  receivables  can  be  30-day, 
budget,  option,  revolving  credit  and 
instalment  contract  terms,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  separated.  A  store  which  sells 
its  instalment  contracts  to  an  outside 
institution  without  recourse  could 
continue  to  do  so  and  exclude  them 
from  this  plan. 

There  will  be  no  fixed  loan  limit: 
as  credit  outstandings  increase,  the 
amount  of  cash  available  to  the  store 
will  automatically  rise.  (Banks  usual¬ 
ly  establish  a  maximum.) 

From  day  to  day,  the  store  can  take 
any  desired  amount  of  cash  within 
the  total  available  to  it,  according  to 
its  needs.  It  will  have  a  daily  record 
of  its  loan  balance. 

A  monthly  charge  will  be  based  on 
actual  cash  in  use,  according  to  a 
rate  negotiated  with  the  store  and 
based  on  various  risk  factors  in  the 
individual  situation. 

Some  features  of  the  plan  will  save 


Automation 
and  the 
Department 
Store 


stores  on  paperwork.  For  example, 
itemization  by  customer  account  will 
not  be  required.  The  store  will  sub¬ 
mit  copies  of  its  monthly  or  cycle 
microfilms  or  IBM  copies  of  the  elec¬ 
tronic  monthly  or  cycle  fully  detailed 
trial  balance  lists.  The  store  remits 
to  the  bank  by  its  own  check  drawn 
against  its  regular  bank  account.  No 
separate  bank  account  or  separate 
deposits  will  be  required;  nor  a  custo¬ 
dian  in  the  store. 

Cutting  Costs.  The  problem  of  ex¬ 
pense  was  another  matter  discussed 
at  the  clinic.  A  variety  of  practices 
which  stores  have  found  effective  in 
reducing  costs  of  credit  operations 
were  described  by  Dean  Ashby.  They 
covered  personnel,  supplies,  collection 
procedures,  credit  reporting,  etc. 
Some  of  them  were: 

To  reduce  the  interviewing  staff, 
a  short  application  form  is  filled  out 
by  the  customer  on  the  selling  floor. 
It  provides  name,  address,  occupation 
and  one  reference.  The  customer 
shows  identification  such  as  she  would 


THE  past,  present  and  future  of  re- 
■  tail  mechanization  was  the  theme 
of  the  Retail  Research  Institute’s  ses¬ 
sion  at  the  NRMA  convention  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  The  session  opened  with  a  slide 
film  presentation  that  brought  the  his¬ 
tory  of  automation  in  the  department 
store  up  to  date,  starting  with  the  first 
cash  register  and  the  first  marking  ma¬ 
chine.  It  showed  the  earliest  mech¬ 
anized  service  buildings  and  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  office  mechanization;  to¬ 
day’s  electronic  and  electro-mechani¬ 
cal  equipment,  and  automatic  vend¬ 
ing  machines.  It  closed  with  a  brief 
look  into  the  future,  including  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  microwave  communica¬ 
tion  systems. 

Then  a  five-man  panel  reported  on 
the  status  of  electronic  data  process¬ 
ing  in  retailing  today,  and  also  offered 
some  predictions  and  speculations 
about  the  automated  store  of  the 
future.  James  E.  Caldwell,  controller 
of  Montgomery  Ward,  was  chairman 
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for  cashing  a  bank  check.  The  L 
partment  or  floor  manager  releasj 
merchandise  up  to  $25  and  later  tiJ 
application  is  cleared  and  process^, 
by  the  credit  department. 

Bonuses  are  given  to  billers  f 
increased  production;  also  to  collet 
tion  supervisors  for  collections  ove 
a  specified  quota. 

Arrangements  are  made  with  tli' 
local  bank  to  process  remittances  set] 
direct  to  a  specified  Post  Office 
when  the  statement  stub  is  sent  wii; 
the  check  and  there  is  no  qucslionah!| 
item  regarding  the  account.  The  hanLai^en 
deposits  the  checks  to  the  store’s  ac 
count  and  sends  a  complete 
to  the  store’s  cashier,  who  does  t 
have  to  make  up  a  deposit  slip.  jieviei 

Magazine  companies  pay  the 
a  certain  fee  per  thousand  for  encW  jj, 
ing  subscription  order  blanks  with  tiiunfjgy 
store’s  charge  account  statement;?,  ,j,j, 
The  fee  from  the  publishers  is  an 
set  against  credit  department  exper.v|j|,g  , 
since  the  order  blanks  are  mailed  di 


I  port 


rectly  to  the  magazine  companies  and 
require  no  processing  by  the  store, 


of  the  session  and  panel  leader. 


Style  Inventory  Control  by  EDP> 


fast-r 


Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.  have  deve! 
oped  an  inventory  management  * 

tern  for  style  merchandise  which  (1) 
signals  the  buyer  automatically  on 
styles  which  are  selling  faster  or  slow¬ 
er  than  the  planned  rate  of  sale;  (2) 
calls  for  reorder  if  quantity  on  hand 
or  on  order  is  too  small  for  the  actual 
rate  of  sale,  and  suggests  size  of  re 
order  and  size  and  color  distribution 
of  reorder,  or  (3)  calls  for  markdown 
if  quantity  is  too  large  for  sales  rate 
and  suggests  size  of  markdown. 


which?' 


Auto 

Taki 


•1 

tom. 


In  the  RAMAC  program 
Charles  G.  Abbott  of  Andersen  de¬ 
scribed  at  the  Retail  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  session,  the  reports  on  faster- P'ce 
than-planned  sales  rates  are  given  py  h 
daily,  the  reports  on  slow-movers  are^ned 
weekly.  In  each  case,  the  buyer  feeds  l^ard 
back  into  the  computing  system  the  |  wen 
information  on  any  action  she  has  [or  1 
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PLANNERS  OF  THE  AUTOMATED  STORE.  At  the  Retail  Research  Institute's  conventian  session,  from  left  to  right: 
Ralph  Eidem  of  Ernst  &  Ernst,  Douglas  Schouler  of  IBM,  William  Darrow  of  City  Stores,  Ethel  Langtry  of  RRI,  James 
Caldwell  of  Montgomery  Ward,  Charles  Abbott  of  Arthur  Andersen,  and  Melvin  Posin  of  RCA. 


lah'-ii 

and  the  new  stock  situation  be- 
®  **^^0011165  part  of  the  control  data.  If  no 
^^•“laction  is  taken,  the  computing  system 
’  take  this  into  account  on  its  next 
tieview  and  recommend  either  larger 
''“f^peorder  or  larger  markdown. 

The  system  is  in  pilot  operation 
^  *^‘yoday,  Abbott  reported.  Its  basis  is 
minutely  detailed  merchandise  plan 
^  ®%ased  on  past  seasons’  performances. 
)ens<irhe  number  of  styles  required  to  sup- 
^  ^ ‘  port  forecast  sales  and  the  initial 
‘  ^"'  order  quantities  of  each  style  are  es- 
jtablished;  the  life  of  a  style  is  esti- 
kmated  and  the  expected  rate  of  sale 
ji?  projected. 

!  “Such  a  system  of  mechanized  mer- 
jrhandise  control,”  said  Abbott. 
gQpi'makes  it  feasible  to:  (1)  highlight 
cveilfast-moving  styles  and  reorder  prompt- 
1 2 1  locate  slow-moving  styles  and 
effect  timely  but  conservative  mark- 
Jowns;  ( 3  I  evaluate  sales  at  branches 
to  assure  speedy  transfers,  and  (4) 
free  the  buyer  to  concentrate  on  selec- 
|lion  and  purchase  by  withholding  data 
when  forecasts  are  being  met,  publish¬ 
ing  only  exceptions  to  the  plan.” 
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■*.jtomation  Today  and  Tomorrow. 

Taking  a  look  at  the  status  of  mech¬ 
anized  data  processing  today,  Doug¬ 
las  Schouler  of  IBM  said: 

"Today,  some  sort  of  practical  au¬ 
tomatic  answers  exist  for  retailers  of 
every  size.  The  small  retailer  has  real- 
Jly  helpful  keydriven  equipment.  The 
i  are  ?  nedium-sized  retailer  has  punched 
eeds|eard  equipment.  The  larger  establish¬ 
ments  are  able  to  use  small,  medium 
or  large  scale  computers,  depending 


on  their  size.  Various  combinations 
of  these  different  sizes  of  equipment 
may  be  added  together  to  help  near¬ 
ly  any  size  retailer.” 

The  only  remaining  gap  in  the  total 
automated  system,  Schouler  pointed 
out,  is  a  totally  satisfactory  input  de¬ 
vice,  and  this  problem  is  on  the  verge 
of  immediate  solution.  He  cited  IBM’s 
entry  into  the  production  of  optical 
sensing  equipment  and  the  work  of 
various  manufacturers  to  develop  com¬ 
mon  optical  type  fonts. 

.After  briefly  reviewing  the  types  of 
merchandising  and  management  de¬ 
cisions  which  are  facilitated  by  com¬ 
puters  today,  Schouler  invited  his  au¬ 
dience  to  some  speculation  on  how 
our  developing  technology  will  revo¬ 
lutionize  retailing  in  the  next  50  years. 
He  prophesied: 

“The  downtown  store  will  remain; 
but  people  won’t  drive  into  town. 
They  will  come  to  the  suburbs  only 
and  take  a  monorail  pneumatic  vehi¬ 
cle  into  town,  where  there  will  be  no 
vehicular  traffic. 

“People  may  still  drive  scooters  or 
helicopters  to  suburban  branch  stores, 
but  a  high  percentage  of  orders  will 
come  directly  from  the  home.  Mer¬ 
chandise  will  be  displayed  on  3-D 
television.  The  prospective  customer, 
by  signals  to  the  store  (  probably  voice 
impulses),  will  be  able  to  direct  the 
screen  from  panoramic  merchandise 
displays  to  detailed  individual  model 
displays. 

“When  apparel  which  needs  fitting 
is  ordered,  measurements  will  be  taken 
automatically  in  a  ray  room.  Altera¬ 


tions  will  be  made  on  the  spot,  de¬ 
taching  old  and  re-attaching  new 
seams  by  heat  rays,  rather  than  by 
needle  and  thread. 

“Credit  will  be  the  rule  of  the  day. 
Since  the  equipment  will  have'  the 
ability  to  carry  unlimited  information 
economically  and  to  call  upon  that 
information  instantaneously,  the  credit 
operation  for  entire  metropolitan 
areas  will  be  centralized  in  a  single 
system.  Since  the  distance  between 
very  large  central  computers  and  the 
computers  of  individual  retail  estab¬ 
lishments  will  be  no  communications 
problem,  the  size  of  metropolitan 
credit  areas  will  depend  entirely  upon 
the  displacement  of  people  who  wish 
to  shop  in  that  area.  Since  billing — 
either  directly  to  the  customer  or  per¬ 
haps  directly  to  the  customer’s  bank 
— will  be  handled  for  all  stores  by 
this  central  credit  agency,  credit  rat¬ 
ings  will  be  no  problem. 

“The  basic  input  to  this  large  cen¬ 
tral  computer  will  be  from  smaller 
individual  store  computers  hooked  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  central  machine  or 
from  individual  point-of-sale  record¬ 
ers  in  the  smaller  stores.  Thus,  the 
central  credit  agency  becomes  a  huge 
credit  service  bureau  for  all  size 
stores,  similar  in  concept  to  the  Bank 
of  America  operation  in  San  Francisco 
today.  Individual  store  computers, 
similarly,  will  get  all  their  informa¬ 
tion  from  point-of-sale  recorders  or 
directly  from  the  TV  network  feeding 
in  from  individual  homes.  These  TV 
networks  will  be  similar  to  tbe  closed- 
circuit,  paid  TV  ideas  which  are  in 
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the  planning  phase  today. 

“Basic  stock  inventories,  including 
ordering  and  receiving,  will  all  be  de¬ 
termined  and  handled  automatically, 
and  it  will  be  very  interesting  to  see 
if  it  is  ever  possible  to  determine  fash¬ 
ion  demands  by  statistical  means. 

“The  compilation  of  national 
NRMA  statistics  of  the  type  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  produces  will  be 
obtained  as  a  byproduct  of  feeding 
summary  information  from  smaller 
computers  into  larger  ones.” 

Preparing  for  the  Future.  RCA’s  Mel¬ 
vin  Posin  predicted  that  a  practical 
input  device  at  point  of  sale  will  be 
available  for  retail  EDP  systems  with¬ 
in  the  next  few  years.  But  this  out¬ 
look,  he  insisted,  is  no  reason  for  re¬ 
jecting  today  a  system  based  on  manu¬ 
al  or  semi-mechanical  data  input 
preparation.  He  said: 

“This  approach,  although  relatively 
expensive,  has  already  demonstrated 
its  feasibility  in  a  number  of  retailing 
applications  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  over  the  next  several  years.” 

He  reviewed  the  long  course  of  re¬ 
search  and  experiments  on  a  point-of- 
sale  device  that  would  collect  “at  floor 
level”  and  in  machine-usable  form  the 
data  to  be  processed.  “Well  over  80 
per  cent  of  all  data,”  he  commented, 
“originates  or  is  needed  on  the  selling 
floor.”  The  failure  of  the  Central 
Records  experiment  in  the  ’20s  was 
due  to  the  lag  in  the  development  of 
reliable  “hardware.”  The  AMC-RCA 
work  at  the  Higbee  Company  in  1956 
proved  utterly  satisfactory  in  all  ways, 
Posin  recalled,  but  one — the  cost  of 
the  register  and  of  the  central  data 
processor. 

“However,”  he  predicted,  “techno¬ 
logical  developments  .  .  .  will  constant¬ 
ly  reduce  the  cost  of  this  point-of-sale 
system  to  the  point  which,  I  believe 
within  the  next  10  years,  will  make 
such  systems  entirely  economically 
feasible.” 

He  concluded  by  reiterating  his 
warning  that  it  is  not  advisable  to 
delay  the  adoption  of  EDP  until  the 
ideal  input  device  is  available.  He 


said,  on  this  subject: 

“Today’s  central  data  processing 
can  be  demonstrated  to  be  feasible 
even  with  the  manual  or  semi-manual 
preparation.  Where  possible,  mechan¬ 
ize  today  the  areas  of  receivables,  pay¬ 
ables,  statistical  information,  mer¬ 
chandise  control,  inventory  levels, 
payroll,  etc.,  on  terms  which  will  be 
compatible  with  tomorrow’s  develop¬ 
ments.  The  transition  into  the  future 
will  [then]  be  simple.” 

Brave  New  World  of  EDP.  William 
S.  Darrow,  vice  president  of  City 
Stores  Mercantile  Co.,  said  be  was 
willing  to  launch  off  into  any  number 
of  predictions  about  how  electronics 
will  change  retailing  in  the  next  50 
years.  And  he  did,  merely  observing 
that  he  had  perfect  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  electronics  engineers  to 
bring  all  these  things  to  pass.  Some 
of  the  predictions: 

Computers  will  be  as  common  as 
adding  machines  and  typewriters. 

Instead  of  rows  of  filing  cabinets 
we’ll  have  microtapes,  plastic  discs, 
drums,  so  indexed  that  we  can  extract 
in  a  few  seconds  everything  we  need 
to  know  about  anything. 

We’ll  be  paid  by  a  microwave  im¬ 
pulse  that  will  deposit  our  earnings 
into  our  bank  accounts.  Department 
store  charge  accounts  will  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  Stores  won’t  carry  as  an  asset 
any  accounts  receivable;  instead  the 
bank  will  be  the  lender.  To  charge 
anything,  from  a  lunch  to  a  car,  the 
customer  will  place  his  thumb  on  a 
sensing  device  that  will  read  the 
thumb  print  and  make  a  deduction 
from  his  bank  account.  If  he  runs 
out  of  money  the  bank  will  auto¬ 
matically  increase  his  balance  for  a 
small  service  charge. 

Department  stores  will  be  essen¬ 
tially  sales  agencies.  They  will  not 
hold  inventories  in  warehouses;  they’ll 
have  locked  stocks  and  the  shipment 
to  customer  and  the  stock  replace¬ 
ment  will  be  made  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  Billing  from  the  manufacturer 
to  the  store  will  be  eliminated. 

A  customer  wanting  merchandise 
will  be  able  to  dial  a  merchandise 


display  center  that  projects  3-D-tech- 
nicolor  pictures  (maybe  even  with 
smells),  and  she  will  order  by  means 
of  a  thumb  print  pressed  into  her 
own  sensing  device  at  home.  The  t 
merchandise  will  be  delivered  and  her  I 
bank  account  automatically  charged,  I 

Department  stores  will  transmit  j 
continuous  programs  of  merchandise  t 
presentations  over  the  airwaves  day  i 
and  night. 

And  instead  of  credit  analysis 
records,  the  store  will  maintain  a  his¬ 
tory  file  for  every  customer.  It  will 
tell  the  age,  size  (probably  even  the 
changing  size)  of  the  customer;  what 
she  purchased  and  what  she  probahly 
needs,  so  that  suggestive  selling  can 
be  beamed  precisely  and  individually. 

“And  I  believe  all  these  things,’’ 
concluded  Darrow,  “because  I’m  not 
a  manufacturer,  and  I  don’t  have  to 
produce  the  equipment,  and  in  50 
years  I  won’t  be  around  to  answer 
for  my  predictions!” 


Data  Processing  Centers.  The  poten¬ 
tials  for  improving  store  operations 
by  the  use  of  central  data  processing 
facilities  were  described  and  illus-  , 
trated  by  Ralph  Eidem,  manager  of 
the  Data  Processing  Division  of  Ernst 
&  Ernst.  He  presented,  on  slides, 
case  histories  showing  how  groups  of 
stores  are  successfully  using  central 
service  bureaus,  each  store  getting 
exactly  the  kind  of  reports  it  wants 
to  fit  its  own  system  and  requirements. 
He  followed  these  with  slides  showing  j 
examples  of  the  advanced  use  of  elec-  j 
tronic  and  automatic  equipment  in  j 
individual  stores,  in  operations  cover-  j 
ing  the  whole  range  of  merchandise  - 
control,  credit  and  accounting.  I 
Eidem  stressed  three  points  of  ur¬ 
gency  in  the  present  situation  in  re-  | 
tail  use  of  EDP:  (1)  The  importance  j 
of  getting  retail  requirements  exactly  1 
defined  and  in  the  hands  of  all  equip- 
ment  manufacturers,  (2)  The  im-  . 
portance  of  getting  ahead  with  EDP  " 
programs  in  stores  without  further  | 
delays,  and  (3)  The  importance  of 
educating  management  in  the  use  of  i 
the  new  kind  of  information  EDP 
makes  available.  L 
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mark  down  & 
the  cost  of  C 
retail  accounting 


A 


...WITH  THE  NEW  IBM  1401  TAPE  SYSTEM 


The  low-cost  1401  brings  automatic  control  to  every  area 
of  retail  accounting.  It  speeds  the  handling  of  your  accounts 
receivable  . . .  assures  you  a  balance  to  audit . . .  gives  you 
tighter,  better  merchandise  management.  You  improve  your 
control  and  accounting  with  respect  to  disbursements,  too. 
In  accounts  receivable,  for  instance,  the  1401  can  process 
your  daily  volume  of  intermixed  items— sales  checks,  rates, 
payments,  adjustments,  new  account  forms,  etc.— updating 
all  customer  records  at  magnetic  tape  speed.  And  these 
records  can  be  any  combination  of  3-day,  revolving  credit. 


and  contract  accounts  where  each  contract  retains  its 
identity  in  spite  of  "add-on’s.”  The  1401  is  equally  effi¬ 
cient  with  floor,  tally  or  office  audit  systems. 

Changing  over  from  your  present  methods  is  a  lot  easier 
than  you  think.  Balanced  Data  Processing  sees  to  that. 
This  IBM  concept  means,  first,  machines  precisely  matched 
to  your  operation.  It  means  your  personnel  are  instructed 
in  how  to  run  them.  And  an  IBM  customer  engineer  sees  to 
it  they  keep  running  smoothly.  Like  all  IBM  Data  Processing 
Systems,  the  1401  may  be  purchased  or  leased. 


BALANCED  DATA  PROCESSING 


IBM 
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creates  all  8  of  these  beautiful  bows 


for  “on  or  about”  4(1:  each 


S-71  S-19  S-10 


“Magic  Bow”  Tyars—Up  to  ISO  Bows  Per  Hour, 

Thriftiest  of  them  all— the  S-19  at  $24.95  makes 
basic  DECORETTE  or  SASHEEN  ‘Magic  Bow”  pre¬ 
fabs.  idea!  for  free  or  speed-wrap  service.  The  S-10 
at  $39.95  costs  more,  does  more.  Turns  out  “Magic 
Bow”  pre-fabs  plus  two-tones,  off  -  center  -  cuts, 
carnation,  combination  bows  and  mora. 

The  Amaxing  S-71— Up  to  300  Bows  Per  Hour. 

Turns  out  complete,  ready-to-use  bows  with  your 
choice  of  the  pop-on  pin  or  easy-to-attach  adhesive 
method.  Priced  at  $99.95. 


Why  settle  for  anything  less,  when  bows  this  beautiful  cost  so 
very  little?  You  can  create  all  8  of  these  gleaming  bows  for  about 
4<i  each!  It’s  not  only  thrifty,  but  mighty  easy.  It’s  all  done  with 
glowing  Sasheen®  or  light  and  lacy  Decorette®  Brand  Ribbons . . . 
and  a  3M  bow  machine.  Choose  from  2  dependable  machines 
that  even  inexperienced  wrappers  can  operate!  The  versatile 
“Magic  Bow’’  Tyer  turns  out  up  to  120  pre-fabs  per  hour;  the 
amazing  S-71  Bow  Maker  completely  ties  beautiful  Star  Bows  and 
Pompons  (and  other  variations,  too)  at  the  rate  of  300  ready-to- 
use  bows  per  hour.  Whatever  your  operation— free  wrap,  speed 
wrap  or  making  bows  for  profitable  re-sale— Sasheen  Magic  can 
help  you  boost  store  prestige  and  profit,  ©isei  3m  co. 


WRITE  TO:  Gift  Wrap  and  Fabric  Division,  3M  Company,  Dept.  GAE-31,  St.  Paul  6,  Minnesota. 


Tm  Interested  In  SASHEEN  MAGIC.  Please 
have  your  representative  call  to: 

□  Demonstrate  the  Q  Demonstrate  the 

NAMF 

FIRM  NAME 

“Magic  Bow”  Tyer  S-71  Bow  Maker 

FREEI  Write  for  4i/bow  Instruction. 
Please  Indicate  the  machine  you  now  own: 

□  S-10  or  S-19  □  S-71 

AnnRFfi<? 

CITY 

ZONE 

STATE 

‘SASHEEN"  and  "DECORETTE"  ate  taiisleied  tradamarks  of  3M  Co.,  St  Paul  6.  Minn.  Export:  89  Park  Aye..  N.  Y.  Canada:  London.  Ontario.  'Ma(ic  Bow"  and  mothod  oi  itiakim  palontad  U.S.  Pat  No.  RE23B3S. 

]y[lNNESOTA  ]yjlNINC  AND  ]|^ANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
f  ...WHERE  RESEARCH  IS  THE  KEY  TO  T  O  M  O  R  R  O  W 
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Legal  Briefs 

By  James  J.  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrma 


The  Bill  to  Extend  Unemployment  Payments 

I'lie  House  has  passed,  and  the  Senate  will  probably  have 
passed  by  the  time  you  read  this,  the  bill  to  extend  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  unemployment  compensation  payments  payable  by 
the  states  and  increase  the  unemployment  insurance  tax  to 
pay  the  cost.  The  bill  provides  for  50  per  cent  added  dura¬ 
tion  beyond  the  “state  unemployment  compensation”  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  state,  but  not  to  exceed  13  additional  weeks. 
Individuals  covered  will  be  those  unemployment  insurance 
claimants  who  have  exhausted  their  benefits  since  June  30, 
1960.  Initial  financing  of  the  program  will  come  out  of  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  but  the  cost  will  be  recovered  by  an  increase 
in  the  Federal  unemployment  insurance  tax  imposed  on 
employers,  from  3.1  per  cent  to  3.5  per  cent  for  the  years 
1962  and  1963.  This  means  that  the  Federal  “take”  under 
the  new  rate  ( after  giving  effect  to  a  90  per  cent  offset  for 
unemployment  taxes  paid  to  the  state)  will  be  increased  as 
much  as  from  S12  per  employee  to  S24,  or  double  the  pre¬ 
vious  rate. 

Once  again  an  extension  of  unemployment  insurance  pay¬ 
ments  has  been  proposed  as  an  antidote  for  a  business  re¬ 
cession.  It  has  prompted  the  suggestion  that  a  permanent 
recession  standby  program  at  the  Federal  level  might  be 
enacted  that  would  be  consistent  with  the  original  concept 
of  the  program  and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  additional 
assistance  to  those  whose  unemployment  could  be  reason¬ 
ably  attributed  to  recession  conditions. 

FTC  Plans  Study  of  Soft  Goods  Pricing 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  undertake  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  pricing  practices  in  the  soft  goods  field,  Earl  W. 
Kintner,  retiring  Chairman  of  F’TC,  recently  announced.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Kintner,  the  FTC  has  received  an  “alarming 
number  of  complaints  from  manufacturers  that  their  larger 
customers  have  induced  discriminatory  prices.”  He  believes 
that  “price  favoritism  is  widespread  through  the  industry  and 
it  is  time  the  situation  was  cleaned  up.”  Special  attention, 
he  says,  will  be  paid  to  deals  with  suppliers  to  make  special 
contributions  to  anniversary  celebrations,  etc. 

Examiner  Criticizes  FTC's  Fur  Act  Crackdowns 

Many  retailers  have  protested  that  investigators  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  have  framed  complaints  against 
stores  alleging  violations  of  the  Fur  Act,  based  on  picayune 
and  technical  violations  of  the  Fur  Act  rules  and  regulations. 


This  criticism  of  FTC  policy  received  a  sympathetic  ear  from 
an  FTC  trial  examiner  who  recently  dismissed  a  complaint 
against  Gimbel  Brothers  involving  a  single  fur  advertisement. : 
.Said  the  examiner  “.  .  .  the  publication  of  one  advertisement 
involved  in  this  proceeding  does  not  constitute  ’acts  or 
practices’  within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  Act  [which  is  applicable  to  Fur  Act  violations].  The 
Act  speaks  in  the  plural,  which  would  indicate  an  intent  of 
the  Congress  not  to  subject  a  respondent  to  prosecution  for 
a  single  isolated  act  of  violation  .  .  .”  Indirectly,  the  ex¬ 
aminer  took  a  slap  at  the  Commission  for  singling  out  a 
store  that  had  demonstrated  positively  through  written  poli¬ 
cies  and  prior  consultation  with  the  FTC  that  it  desired  and 
intended  to  comply  with  the  statute.  He  said:  “Public  policy 
and  the  public  interest  would  seem  not  to  favor,  much  less 
require,  the  issuance  of  a  cease-and-desist  order  against  an 
institution  having  an  established  policy  of  cooperation  and 
compliance  .  .  .” 

Court  Limits  Seller's  Right  to  Choose  Customers 

It  has  always  been  thought  to  be  the  law  that  a  seller  could 
choose  his  own  customers  for  any  reason  without  being  vul 
nerable  under  the  anti-trust  laws.  However,  about  a  year  ago 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  right  of  customer  selec¬ 
tion  could  not  he  used  as  a  vehicle  for  obtaining  a  purchas¬ 
er's  compliance  with  a  price  maintenance  policy  in  an  area 
not  subject  to  the  fair  trade  laws.  Now  a  Federal  Court  has 
issued  an  injunction  requiring  a  manufacturer,  the  defendant 
in  a  private  anti-trust  suit,  to  continue  to  sell  to  the  plaintiff's 
stores.  In  doing  so,  the  court  views  the  plainiff  as  “allies  of 
the  government  in  enforcing  the  anti-trust  laws.”  .Accord¬ 
ingly,  it  is  reasoned,  any  device  used  to  coerce  the  purchaser 
from  pursuing  his  legal  remedies  w'ould  frustrate  the  public 
policy  that  motivated  Congress  to  authorize  private  suits. 

FTC  Files  First  Textile  Labeling  Law  Complaint 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  issued  its  first  com¬ 
plaint  under  the  Textile  Fiber  Products  Identification  Act. 
A  textile  manufacturer  in  the  Chicago  area  has  the  some¬ 
what  dubious  honor  of  being  the  initial  respondent  under 
the  Act.  The  filing  of  this  complaint  probably  signifies  the 
end  of  the  “educational”  period,  approximately  one  year 
after  the  law  became  effective,  and  the  beginning  of  the  en¬ 
forcement  campaign  to  insure  compliance  with  the  Act.  It 
might  be  appropriate  at  this  time  for  retailers  to  check  their 
own  procedures  in  this  regard. 
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No.  11  IN  A  SERIES  CELEBRATING  THE  50th  YEAR  OF  THE  NRMA 


1911— Macy's  moil  order  catalogue 

FIFTY  YEARS 
IN  THE  CORSET  AND 
LINGERIE  DEPARTMENTS 


I  ONG  before  businessmen  fully 
^understood  this  matter  of  present¬ 
ing  an  image  to  the  public,  the  fash¬ 
ion-conscious  woman  had  the  idea 
down  to  perfection.  She  knew  that, 
with  clever  designing  in  her  outer 
garments  and  adequate  underpinning 
beneath  them,  she  could  present  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  whatever  figure  was  currently 
in  vogue.  Whether  she  herself  was 
skimpy  or  sumptuous,  she  could  create 
the  image  of  a  willowy,  or  boyish,  or 
full-blown  figure.  For  many  decades, 
corset  and  lingerie  departments  pros¬ 
pered  by  helping  Madame  achieve  the 


necessary  contours  for  presenting  to 
the  public  the  picture  of  herself  that 
she  and  the  fashions  had  in  mind. 

More  recently,  the  customer  has  be¬ 
gun  to  concern  herself  with  another 
image — the  one  she  presents  to  her¬ 
self.  She  is  accepting  the  idea  that 
everything  she  wears,  from  the  skin 
out,  should  reflect  not  only  the  lines, 
but  also  the  colors  of  her  outerwear 
fashions.  Thus,  new  opportunities  for 
volume  and  profit  are  opening  up  to 
the  corset  and  lingerie  departments. 
Coordination  with  ready-to-wear  and 
with  one  another  now  becomes  pos¬ 


sible  on  the  basis  of  color  and  trim,  as 
well  as  of  line.  Both  departments  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  entering  upon  a  fashion 
life  of  their  own. 

In  order  to  explore  some  of  the 
hazards  and  opportunities  that  such  a 
future  implies.  Stores  has  sought  the 
experiences  and  opinions  of  many. 
Heads  of  stores  have  given  their  views 
through  the  medium  of  a  mail  ques¬ 
tionnaire.  Heads  of  major  resources 
have  expressed  themselves  in  inter¬ 
views  and  letters.  Other  authorities 
have  contributed,  too.  To  all  of  these, 
the  editors  express  their  deepest  ap- 
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which  of  these  4  factors 
most  influences  your  buyin^g 
of  foundation  garments 


good  styling 
quality 

proven  volume 
brand  reputation 


AMONG  ALL  LEADING  FOUN¬ 
DATIONS,  THE  ORIGINAL 
amSH^r  BY  GOSSARD 
MEETS  ALL  4  OF  THESE 
VITAL  CRITERIA: 

good  styling:  Gossard  answer  girdle  style  #1730  is  one  of  the 
most  copied  foundation  designs  in  the  industry. 

quality:  Answer  is  backed  by  a  written  money-back  guarantee— 
another  Gossard  innovation  that  has  proven  so  successful,  it  is 
now  being  widely  imitated.  Gossard  guarantees  to  refund  your 
cost  to  you  if  your  customer  is  not  completely  satisfied  that  answer 
gives  her  better  fit,  greater  comfort  and  more  fashion  than  any 
garment  she  has  ever  worn. 

proven  volume:  Over  2  million  sold  at  $10.95  retail.  Gossard’s 
price-maintained  45.2%  markup  insures  you  a  consistently  high 
profit  margin. 

brand  reputation:  For  nearly  60  years,  nationally  advertised,  in¬ 
ternationally  distributed  Gossard  merchandise  has  been  synony¬ 
mous  with  value,  comfort  and  fashion. 

Can  customers  get  the  answer  in  your  foundation  department? 
We  suggest  that  you  check  with  your  sectional  merchandising 
manager  or  buyer,  or  we  will  be  happy  to  hear  from  you  directly. 
We  invite  you  to  address  your  inquiries  to: 

G.  A.  Savard,  President 
The  H.  W.  Gossard  Co. 

^  y  111  N.  Canal  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


CHICAGO  •  NEW  YORK  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA  •  DALLAS  •  TORONTO 


f  preciation.  for  without  their  generous 
'  cooperation,  it  would  not  have  been 
I  possible  to  present  the  review  of  the 
^past  and  preview  of  the  future  that 


follow. 


.  the  form  divine 

I  THERF  HAVE  been  times  during  the 
[  past  50  years  when  it  has  seemed  as  if 
f  the  sole  function  of  corset  and  lingerie 
I  departments  has  been  to  make  unwill- 
!  ing  feminine  figures  conform  to  the 
I  arbitrary  demands  of  ready-to-wear 
:  with  a  minimum  of  unwanted  billows 
i  and  bulges.  But  the  problem  of  tam- 

Iing  the  curves  goes  back  before  the 
days  of  ready-to-wear.  Even  in  the 
early  years  of  this  century,  when 
women  made  their  own  dresses  or  had 
I  them  made,  they  were  being  taugbt 
[  that  no  dressmaker  was  clever  enough 
I  to  accomplish  fashionable  results  with- 

Iout  the  right  corsets — and  lingerie. 
There  is  a  delightful  underwear  ad 

I  in  a  1912  issue  of  Vogue.  Like  the 
man  who  sat  down  to  the  piano  amidst 
uncharitable  laughter,  the  lady  in  the 
;  underwear  ad  is  in  the  midst  of  a  dra- 
jmatic  situation:  her  maid  is  asking 
;  her  if  she  has  found  a  new  dressmaker, 
■because  her  gown  fits  so  beautifully, 
i  Madame  replies  that  she  has  not,  but 
t  that  her  present  dressmaker  would  not 
t  attempt  to  fit  a  gown  without  the  right 
j  foundation.  “She  simply  insists  upon 
Athena  underwear.  And  you  see  the 
result.”  Athena  underwear,  Marshall 
j  Field’s  own,  had  shaped  shoulders, 
;  patented  seat,  shoulder  stays  to  pre¬ 
sent  stretch,  and  elastic  cuffs  to  hold 
the  sleeve  in  place.  Even  so,  what  the 
well  dressed  woman  wore  underneath 
it  all,  50  years  ago,  looked  very  much 
!  like  what  today’s  men’s  furnishings  de- 
jpartments  call  “long  Johns.”  Func- 
1  tion,  not  fashion,  was  their  main  rea- 
json  for  being. 


lingerie  Fashions.  There  was  some 
fashion  in  lingerie  in  those  days,  but 
not  in  the  stuff  that  stayed  out  of 
sight.  A  lady  of  elegance  might  spend 
a  good  deal  of  money  for  a  negligee, 
a  cap,  or  other  elements  of  her  break¬ 
fast  wardrobe.  Lane  Bryant  adver¬ 


tised  a  $27.75  negligee  in  Vogue — a 
“dainty  model  of  white  crepe  silk 
voile  lined  throughout  with  china  silk 
of  a  delicate  shade,”  with  a  hand  em¬ 
broidered  yoke.  Or  she  might  spend  50 
cents,  a  handsome  sum  in  terms  of  what 
it  bought  in  those  days,  for  patterns 
from  which  to  make  or  have  made  her 
own  elegant  breakfast  lingerie.  But  as 
for  what  she  wore  under  her  clothes! 

Corsets,  although  they  did  not  have 
fashion  appeal  in  their  own  right,  were 
tying  themselves  firmly  to  fashion 
trends  in  their  advertising.  In  a  Vogue 
ad  of  the  period,  one  manufacturer, 
Bien  Jolie,  pointed  out  that  “a  fash¬ 
ionable,  close  fitting  gown  cannot  re¬ 
tain  its  true  harmony  of  line  and  artis¬ 
tic  features,  unless  the  very  founda¬ 
tion — the  corset — supports  the  figure, 
while  retaining  the  soft  pliant  lines  of 
nature.”  Of  course,  the  idea  then  of 
soft,  pliant  lines  differed  a  bit  from 
our  own  ideas  on  that  subject.  Those 
were  the  days  of  the  huge,  shapeless 
bosom,  the  tiny  waist,  and  the  con¬ 
stricted  hips.  Also  of  the  corset  so 
firmly  boned  that  one  long-famous 
brand,  Strouse-Adler’s  C  B,  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  trade  name  from  “C” 
for  100  and  “B”  for  bones.  (Chang¬ 
ing  times:  Same  company’s  present 
favorite  brand  name  is  “Smoothie.”) 
Those  were  the  days,  too,  when  a 
manufacturer  offered  an  “athletic  cor¬ 
set”  with  freedom  for  outdoor  activi¬ 
ties — a  front-laced  Iron  Maiden. 

Early  Elastics.  It  wasn’t  until  1916 
that  a  corset  without  laces  came  along 
— Treo’s  patented  all-elastic  garment, 
which  used  clasps  instead  of  laces  and 
had  relatively  few  bones.  So  firmly 
convinced  were  many  in  the  industry 
that  health  required  a  rigid,  unyield¬ 
ing  garment,  that  some  manufacturers 
actually  bought  space  in  publications 
to  warn  against  the  health  hazards  of 
the  new  idea.  But  a  few  years  later, 
they,  too,  were  learning  to  use  elastic 
in  their  products. 

For  the  most  part,  a  woman  in  those 
days  used  one  corset  for  all  occasions. 
Warner’s  even  advertised  that  its  rust¬ 
proof  corsets  were  so  light  and  pliable 
that  they  could  be  used  for  all  sports. 


1915 — The  KopService  Corset 


1931 — The  LeGont  Girl 


1955— The  Vassorette  Girl 


How  to  moke  graphic  the  idea  that  a  founda¬ 
tion  garment  can  confine  without  being  in¬ 
flexible?  Kops  tackled  this  problem  back  in 
1915,  when  the  good  balance  of  the  train¬ 
ed  athlete  was  required  to  hold  the  pose  long 
enough  for  the  camera.  By  1931  Warner's 
was  telling  in  pictures  the  whole  story  of  le- 
Gant's  easy  action  and  comfort.  In  1955  came 
the  Vassarette  figure,  always  photographed 
in  swift  motion. 
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including  bathing.  The  ad  offered 
shapes  for  the  “girlish  form,  the  young 
woman,  the  average,  as  well  as  the 
stout  size.”  Other  Warner  ads  stressed 
that  there  was  a  garment  “designed 
for  every  type  of  form,”  and  added 
that,  “wherever  a  Redfern  is  sold,  it 
is  fitted  by  an  expert  corsetiere,  who 
will  select  your  particular  model  and 
adapt  it  to  your  figure.” 


RETAILERS  AND  RESOURCES 

THE  FACT  that  the  corset  was  still 
an  all-occasion  product,  and  that  the 
corsetiere  was  not  just  an  advisor  on 
fit,  but  also  a  woman  who  could  adapt 
a  garment  for  more  precise  fit,  made 
the  retailer’s  merchandising  problem 
relatively  simple  in  those  days.  He 
bought  his  corsets  twice  a  year,  didn’t 
bother  about  day-to-day  reorders,  but 
took  warehouse  space  if  necessary  to 
get  all  his  stock  in  at  one  time.  Those 
were  the  happy  days,  it  should  be  re¬ 
called,  when  season  letters  had  not 
yet  been  invented,  and  turnover  was 
something  not  too  well  understood  in 
the  department  store  world.  (In  fact, 
a  question-box  feature  of  The  Bulle¬ 
tin,  predecessor  to  Stores,  in  1913 
answered  a  retailer’s  question  on  how 
to  figure  turnover!) 

Although  several  corset  lines  and 
some  underwear  firms,  notably  Mun- 
singwear,  were  doing  national  adver¬ 
tising,  the  retail  tie-in  with  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  ad  was  yet  to  come.  The 
advertiser  who  bought  space  to  extol 
the  marvels  of  his  product  could  only 
hope  that  the  customer  would  elect 
to  go  to  a  store  that  carried  his  line; 
if  she  went  to  one  that  did  not  carry 
it,  she  might  easily  be  switched  to  an¬ 
other  brand. 

Cooperative  Ads.  It  was  possibly  for 
this  reason  that  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  came  into  the  corset  picture.  War¬ 
ner’s  claims  credit  for  introducing  it, 
about  50  years  ago,  by  offering  eight 
stores  the  opportunity  to  try  it.  Each 
of  the  eight  was  in  a  different  city; 
each  was  the  best  in  town;  each  used 
copy  suggested  by  Warner’s  and  then 
billed  the  manufacturer  for  half  the 


These  are  brassieres  that  stores  sold  in,  respectively,  1908,  1916  and  1925.  Neither  the  frilly  early 
numbers  nor  the  grim  bandage  of  the  20s  took  note  of  any  figure  differences  other  than  size.  Nor 
did  the  buyer,  consequently,  have  much  to  worry  about  in  the  matter  of  stock  control. 


net  cost  of  the  newspaper  space.  The 
idea  worked  so  well  that  it  became  the 
prevailing  practice  in  the  industry — 
not  to  the  unmixed  delight  of  all  pres¬ 
ent-day  members  of  that  trade. 

Many  in  the  corset  industry  believe 
that  their  participation  in  the  store’s 
advertising  has  played  an  important 
part  in  making  the  department  the 
profitable  one  it  has  been  during  all 
these  years.  Others  feel  that  their  un¬ 
remitting  efforts  to  help  train  corse- 
tieres  for  the  stores  have  contributed 
importantly  to  the  department’s  profit 
showing.  Still  others  point  to  the 
happy  combination  of  markup  and 
discount  that  prevails  in  their  indus¬ 
try. 

The  Undisplayed.  Whatever  the  rea¬ 
son,  the  corset  department  made  its 
profits  with  a  minimum  of  help  from 
the  display  department  in  those  days, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  you 
just  didn’t  display  corsets  in  windows. 
Wasn’t  decent!  Even  in  fashion  maga¬ 
zines,  corset  manufacturers  were  hard¬ 
ly  likely  to  show  their  garments;  more 
often,  they  showed  only  an  elegantly 
gowned  figure  —  the  end  product, 
rather  than  the  means  by  which  the 
effect  was  achieved. 

Underwear  was  still  pretty  much  an 
unmentionable  in  those  days,  too,  and 
hardly  a  contender  for  key  window 
space.  It  wasn’t  much  advertised  by 
resources,  either.  Most  of  them  let 
their  products  be  sold  to  and  by  the 
stores  on  the  basis  of  need,  much  as 
bed  sheets  were  sold  before  color  and 
pattern  bloomed  in  that  field.  And,  as 
in  bed  sheets,  a  brand  name  was  use¬ 
ful  to  the  consumer  primarily  as  a 
guide  to  quality  and  not  as  a  flag  to 


remind  her  of  an  individual  style  tha 
she  had  seen  publicized  somewhere. 

Beauty  vs.  Brand.  There  were,  o 
course,  the  glamour  items  in  lingerir^ 
— the  morning  gowns,  tea  gowns,  an 
negligees  of  that  era.  These  wer 
bought  on  their  fashion  appeal,  mud 
as  better  dresses  are  bought  today,  an> 
the  brand  name  was  not  a  factor.  Tha 
was  the  day,  it  should  be  remembered* 
when  the  customer  bought  from  th 
store  primarily,  when  her  faith  in  tli- 
store’s  reputation  for  reliability  an 
fashion  was  her  guide  as  to  where  t 
purchase,  and  the  salesperson  was  he 
guide  as  to  what  to  purchase. 

Manufacturers’  national  advertisinJ 
of  ladies’  underwear  was,  in  tho>. 
days,  the  exception  rather  than  tb' 
rule.  Store  advertising  was  on  tie 
basis  of  establishing  the  retailer  a^" 
the  source  for  beautiful  things,  not  a- 
the  headquarters  for  a  particulai 
brand.  Perhaps  that  is  one  reason  why 
50  years  and  many  advertising  phi! 
osophies  later,  women  are  still  not  a' 
brand-conscious  in  the  lingerie  field 
as  they  are  in  corsets.  A  recent  stud): 
by  Redbook  Magazine  shows  tha 
most  women  know  what  brands  the) 
have  bought  in  bras  and  girdles,  bii' 
that  most  of  them  do  not  know  wha' 
brands  they  have  bought  in  lingerie. 
Out  of  every  10  women,  9  know  theirf 
bra  brands  and  8  know  their  girdle) 
brands.  A  little  more  than  half  kno»! 
their  brands  in  slips,  but  fewer  thaii| 
half  know  the  brands  they’ve  bought) 
in  panties,  pajamas,  and  nightgowns) 

This  Guideposts  Report  on  merchondis-j 

ing  in  the  corset^and  lingerie  depart-; 

ments  is  continued  on  page  29.  I 
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ADVERTISEMeNT 


Will  YOUR  Corset  Department 

become  a  "TROUBLE  DEPARTMENT"? 


“Frankly,  I’m  not  too  well  informed  about  our  Corset 
Department,”  the  head  of  a  large  store  told  a  Warner’s  sales 
manager  recently.  Then  he  smiled:  “Probably  because  it’s 
almost  the  only  department  in  the  store  where  we  never 
seem  to  have  any  major  problems.” 

A  familiar  statement.  Any  store,  however  well-run,  has 
a  full  share  of  “trouble  departments”  which  require  all 
the  time  and  thought  that  management  can  spare.  The 
Corset  Department,  on  the  other  hand— if  the  buyer  is 
competent,  as  the  great  majority  are— nearly  always  chugs 
steadily  along  with  rarely  a  crisis.  Each  year  it  chalks  up 
good  figures  in  nearly  all  Controllers’  Congress  perform¬ 
ance  categories.  Each  year  it  turns  out  to  be  one  of  the 
two  or  three  most  profitable  departments  in  the  store— 
frequently,  the  most  profitable. 

.Add  to  this  the  fact  that  most  stores’  top  managers, 
being  men,  tend  to  be  mystified  or  even  embarrassed  by 
the  subject  of  corsetry,  and  it’s  easy  to  see  why  they  are 
content  to  leave  what  seems  to  be  well  enough  alone. 

Here,  however,  are  two  charts  which  indicate  that  all  is 
not  well  in  department-store  corset  operations. 


Deportment  Store  and  Corset  Industry  Volume  Trend — 1955-60 


pendable,  highly  profitable  field  of  corsetry,  department 
stores  are  losing  ground  <o  their  competitors.  The  chains, 
the  mail-order  houses,  the  discount  houses  and  what  might 
be  called  “cheap  stores”  are  taking  valuable  corset  volume 
away  from  the  department  stores. 


Total  growth; 
All  upstairs 
Departments 


Total  growth; 

Corset 

Department 


Total  growth 

Corset 

Industry 


Chart  A  shows  the  trend  of  corset  industry  sales  com¬ 
pared  with  department-store  corsetry  sales  in  the  period 
1955-60.  Both  increased,  but  department-store  sales  didn’t 
go  up  as  much  as  total  sales. 

Chart  B  compares  the  trend  of  department-store  corset 
sales  against  corset  sales  by  chain  stores,  including  three  of 
the  country’s  giant  chain  store-mail  order  companies,  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period.  Again,  both  increased— but  the  de¬ 
partment-store  increase  ran  well  behind  the  chain-store 
increase. 

The  message  of  these  charts  is  plain:  in  the  steady,  de- 
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Here  is  the  competition.  Mushroomhig  across  the 
country,  stores  like  this  are  growing  faster  than,  tak¬ 
ing  hitsiness  from,  the  traditional  Corset  Department. 

This  gravely  concerns  us  at  ^V'arner’s,  for  we  do  not 
sell  the  Warner  brand  to  chain  stores,  mail  order,  dis¬ 
counters,  etc.,  but  only  to  department  stores,  the  better 
specialty  stores  and  corset  shops.  So,  though  our  current 
sales  keep  going  ahead,  we  wonder  what  they’ll  be  in  five 
or  ten  years  if  the  trends  shown  in  these  two  charts 
continue. 

We  know  for  a  fact,  however,  that  there  are  department 
stores  whose  corset  volume  has  increased  well  beyond  any¬ 
thing  indicated  on  either  chart.  These  department  stores, 
far  from  losing  corset  volume  to  their  competitors,  are 
taking  it  away  from  their  competitors.  In  this  select  cate- 
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gory  are  department  stores  of  every  kind:  large  and  small; 
high-fashion  and  bread-and-butter;  single  outlets  and 
stores  with  many  branches;  stores  in  all  sizes  of  community 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

As  we  studied  these  outstandingly  successful  Corset 
Departments,  patterns  of  operation  emerged.  In  varying 
degrees,  to  be  sure,  but  very  distinctly,  nearly  all  these 
stores  were  doing  certain  things  and  were  not  doing  other 
things.  Here  is  a  summary  of  what  Warner’s  investigators 
turned  up:  what  we  believe  to  be  today’s  pattern  of  success 
for  the  Corset  Department. 

1.  Sense  of  Individuality.  The  successful  Corset  Depart¬ 
ment  is  never  a  copycat.  If  a  chain  store  down  the  street 
seems  to  be  going  ahead,  or  a  new  one  moves  in,  the 
successful  Corset  Department  does  not  seek  to  beat  it  at 
its  own  game.  Instead,  the  successful  Corset  Department 
studies  its  competitor  in  order  to  find  ways  of  being  dif¬ 
ferent  from,  and  better  than,  that  competitor.  The  success¬ 
ful  Corset  Department  is  not  afraid  to  be  distinctive:  it 
seeks  to  be  distinctive. 


Corset  schools  turn  average  salespeople  into  far 
more  productive  graduate  corsetieres  through  study, 
lecture,  practice  fitting.  Warner’s  holds  schools  regu¬ 
larly  in  most  major  cities. 

2.  Quality  of  Staff.  The  successful  Corset  Department 
pays  close  attention  to  its  personnel,  recognizing  that  per¬ 
sonal  service,  knowledge  of  merchandise  and  ability  to  fit 
are  more  expected  and  needed  by  customers  in  Corsets  than 
in  any  other  department  of  the  store.  Corset  salespeople 
receive  higher  than  store-average  compensation,  if  this  will 
help  in  finding  and  holding  good  people.  Much  use  is 
made  of  manufacturers’  corset  training  schools,  such  as 
Warner’s. 

3.  Inventory  Policy.  A  major  reason  for  the  success  of 
the  successful  Corset  Department  is  that  it  has  the  right 
garment  in  the  right  size  at  the  right  time.  It  misses  few 
sales.  More  important,  by  always  having  the  garment  that’s 
right,  it  rarely  sells  the  garment  that’s  wrong— and  so  rare¬ 
ly  has  anything  but  satisfied  customers,  the  kind  who  send 
their  friends  in.  The  successful  Corset  Department  (and 
its  store  management)  recognizes  that  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  take  a  markdow'ti  on  an  established  girdle  or  bra. 
Therefore,  these  best-sellers  are  always  stocked  in  depth 
and  automatically  reordered,  regardless  of  w'hat  the  store’s 
general  inventory  policy  may  be  at  that  moment. 

4.  Concentration.  The  choice  of  brands  and  styles  in 
corsetry  today  is  enormous.  No  buyer,  however  able,  can 
hope  to  cover  the  entire  market  each  season.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  successfid  Corset  Department  solves 
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"We  stock  it  on  a  never-out  basis.”  Suc¬ 
cessful  departments  never  miss  a  sale  of 
a  well-advertised  best-seller  like  Warner’s 
‘Tomorrow’  bra.  Above:  a  new  counter  card. 

the  problem  by  selecting  a  single  line  as  its  backbone  re-  "  P 
source.  The  buyer  relies  on  this  line  to  accommodate  those 
customers  who  come  in  not  knowing  specifically  what  gar- 
inent  they  want;  w'ho  present  a  wide  variety  of  fitting  prob¬ 
lems  and  price  problems;  who  have  varied  tastes  in  mer¬ 
chandise  appearance,  in  materials,  in  fashion.  Rather  than  ^ 
attempt  to  satisfy  this  myriad  of  consumer  desires  with  ; 
merchandise  culled  from  a  dozen  different  lines  (which  ; 
inevitably  leads  to  omissions,  overbuying  and  confusion),  ^ 
the  successful  buyer  in  effect  takes  into  partnership  one 
line  with  a  record  of  success  as  an  across-the-board  resource. 

By  concentrating,  the  buyer  (and  her  salespeople)  simplify 
and  lessen  the  constant  problem  of  how  to  be  familiar  with  | 
all  the  merchandise  in  stock.  The  departrnent  can  often 
operate  on  a  lowered  inventory,  for  single-line  concentra-  - 
tion  reduces  duplication  in  a  department.  Finally,  by  being  | 
a  large  customer  of  her  partnership  resource,  the  buyer  will 
receive  favored  treatment  from  it  in  the  way  of  service, 
deliveries,  management  attention  and  so  forth.  And  the  | 
values  of  such  a  concentration  policy  are  even  greater  in  ■ 
a  branch  store  than  they  are  downtown.  (We  are  proud 
to  report,  incidentally,  that  among  leading  department  , 
stores  throughout  the  country,  Warner’s  leads  all  other  sit 
brands  as  No.  1  resource:  Warner’s  is  also  the  No.  1  re-  so 
source  of  all  leading  department-store  groups.)  i 


mo 
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5.  Variety  of  Merchandise.  The  successful  Corset  De- 
partment  plans  on  doing  15^-30%  of  its  volume  with  its 
partnership  resource.  For  the  rest  of  its  volume  it  will  of 
course  buy  from  other  resources,  but  only  the  best  of  ivhal 
they  offer.  In  a  given  season  most  good  lines  have  some- 
thing,  new  or  old,  which  is  outstanding:  an  original  and  S 
promising  new  design;  a  garment  with  a  record  of  growing  st 
sales  success:  something  new  and  captivating  in  fashion: 
garments  backed  by  heavy  consumer  advertising  (although 
the  successful  Corset  Department  recognizes  the  great  dif- 
ference  between  resultful  consumer  advertising,  which  only  ' 
a  handful  of  corset  firms  provide,  and  a  hit-and-run  adver-  f  £ 
tising  “deal,”  which  is  most  often  a  mere  loading  opera-  ^ 
tion);  or  good  garments  carrying  unusually  high  markup. 
These  the  successful  Corset  Department  buys  enthusiast!-  ^ 
cally.  But  it  does  not  permit  such  blue-ribbon  styles  to  be 
used  as  an  entering  wedge  for  run-of-the-mill  styles  from  j 
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the  same  maker.  The  successful  Corset  Department  knows 
how  to  distinguish  between  wheat  and  chaff;  it  does  not 
dutter  its  stockrooms,  confuse  its  salespeople,  add  to  its 
inventory  and  markdowns  by  mistaking  one  for  the  other. 

These  five  points  are  basic  policies  with  most  successful 
Corset  Departments.  They  add  up  to  a  type  of  corset 
operation  markedly  different  from  that  of  the  chain  stores 
or  loxv  end  stores,  which  specialize  in  limited  selections  of 
popular-priced  merchandise  for  average  figure  types.  That 
their  kind  of  operation  fills  a  large  public  need,  there  is 
no  doubt.  But  the  department  store  luhich  pursues  the 
same  policy  under  the  impression  that  it's  the  wave  of  the 
future  is  generally  disappointed.  Furthermore,  there  is 
also  a  large  public  corsetry  need  which  the  chain  stores 
do  not  fill— represented  by  the  customer  who  wants  some¬ 
thing  better  than  average  merchandise,  is  willing  to  pay 
more,  has  fashion  corsetry  needs  or,  perhaps,  simply 
possesses  an  un-ax<erage  figure.  In  our  prosperous  economy, 
this  kind  of  customer  is  on  the  increase.  The  Corset  De¬ 
partment  xohicli  seeks  to  cater  to  her— especially  if  it  makes 
a  partnership  resource  of  a  line  which,  like  Warner’s,®  is 
not  ax'ailable  in  chain  stores— almost  certainly  has  the  be- 
stinnings  of  a  success  story. 


Daring— and  it  worked.  Macy’s  ran  two  full  pages  in 
The  \erv  York  Times  on  lYarner’s  'Birthday  Suit,’  at 
S18.50.  Result:  “heavy  traffic,"  “sales  exceeded  expecta¬ 
tions." 


sen'ing  customers  who  need  to  buy,  it  can  grow  only  by 
making  customers  want  to  buy.  It  recognizes  that  this 
groxvth  must  come  from  the  rising  generation —young 
women  xelio  are  interested  in  the  new,  open  to  innovation, 
more  fashion-conscious  than  their  mothers.  Therefore,  it 
does  not  confine  itself  to  the  plain-Jane  merchandise  which 
has  alioays  sold  well  and  which  comprised  almost  the  whole 
of  corsetry  until  Warner’s  introduced  ‘Merry  Widow.’® 
Rather,  it  experiments  with  the  nexv  and  the  newsworthy, 
promoting  unconventional  merchandise  with  traffic-creat¬ 
ing  excitement,  risking  a  few  markdoxvns  in  exchange  for 
more  customers  in  the  department  and  more  word-of- 
mouth  around  toxvn.  In  short,  the  successful  Corset  De¬ 
partment-in  store  ads,  xvindoxvs,  publicity,  department  dis¬ 
play-stresses  the  functional  side  of  corsetry  less,  instead 
plays  up  fashion  excitement,  product  news,  glamour  and 
eye  appeal.  (Note  the  advertising  job  that  Macy’s,  Nexv 
York,  did  last  month  on  Warner’s  new  ‘Birthday  Suit.’) 
This  is  xvhat  increases  traffic— and  people  xvho  come  in  are 
people  xvho  buy,  even  if  they  may  not  buy  xvhat  they  came 
in  for.  Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  make  them  come  in: 


Profit  per  square  foot?  Few  installations  produce 
more  than  a  well-located  bra  bar  or  corset  outpost. 
One  famous  Eastern  specialty  store  has  seven. 


There  is  one  chain-store  innovation  which  department 
stores  can  borrow  profitably,  however,  and  many  have  done 
so: 

6.  Availability  of  Merchandise.  Corset  outposts,  bra 
bars,  etc.,  are  essential  to  Corset  Department  success  in  this 
era  of  hurry-up  shopping.  The  store  which  doesn’t  have  a 
well-located  main-floor  corset  outpost  stocked  w'ith  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  upstairs  department’s  best-sellers,  both  pack¬ 
aged  and  unpackaged,  is  virtually  inviting  many  women 
to  do  much  or  all  of  their  corset-buying  at  someone  else’s 
store.  Besides  this,  the  profit  return  from  the  small  space 
involved  is  nearly  always  excellent. 

To  learn  xvhat  makes  a  Corset  Department  outstanding¬ 
ly  successful  today,  hoxvever,  it  is  necessary  to  go  further 
into  actual  merchandising  policy.  Traditionally  the  Corset 
Department  has  not  been  expected  to  create  high  traffic 
but  rather  to  serve  customers  xvho  have  already  decided 
to  buy,  or  xvho  just  happen  to  be  in  the  store.  With  the 
department-store  share  of  the  corset  market  diminishing, 
this  will  no  longer  do.  The  successful  Corset  Department 
takes  the  initiative,  realizing  that  while  it  can  surx’we  by 
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•LITTLE  GODIVA’  kr  WARNER’S 


Innovation.  Lycra  made  possible  ‘Little 
Codiva,’  sheerest  girdle  ever  made  and  an 
enormous  sales  success.  Yet  at  first  some 
stores  called  it  “too  different,"  bought 
lightly  or  not  at  all. 


7.  New  Materials.  Since  late  1959,  corsetry  has  experi¬ 
enced  a  revolution.  The  new  man-made  elastic  fibers,  gen- 
erically  known  as  “spandex,”  are  now  making  possible 
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foundations  with  longer  life  and  less  weight  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Yet  some  Corset  Departments  have  only  grudgingly 
accepted,  or  have  even  resisted,  the  significantly  better, 
more  desirable  girdles  and  bras  now  being  made  from 
materials  containing  DuPont’s  Lycra,®  the  first  and  most 
versatile  spandex  fiber.  Successful  Corset  Departments, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  almost  without  exception  eagerly 
sought  and  actively  promoted  this  new  kind  of  corsetry.  In 
the  next  few  years  it  is  likely  that  more  and  more  new 
fibers  and  materials  will  be  employed  in  girdles  and  bras. 
Every  store  knows  what  a  difference  the  new  fiber-new  ma¬ 
terial  revolution  has  made  to  outerwear  sales.  Innovation 
of  this  kind  is  expected  and  welcomed  by  most  store  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  Corset  Department  which  resists  the  trend, 
or  merely  “covers  itself”  with  this  new-era  corsetry  has 
already  missed  out  on  some  remarkable  sales  successes,  and 
will  miss  out  on  more  in  the  future. 


Warner's 


ing  windows  and  displays  .  .  .  and  multiple  sales  at  above- 
average  prices. 

To  bring  more  of  this  kind  of  merchandising  excitement 
to  department  stores,  Warner' 


last  autumn  bought  Laros, 
Incorporated,  one  of  the  country’s  leading  quality  lingerie 
houses.  The  first  coordinated  Warner-Laros®  promotion- 
called  ‘French  Roses’— breaks  in  April.  We’re  glad  to  say 
that  many  successful  Corset  Departments  and  Lingerie 
Departments  will  take  part  in  it. 

New  materials,  color,  coordination— these  are  the  mer¬ 
chandising  areas  which  are  paying  off  for  successful  Corset 
Departments  today.  As  trends,  all  are  in  their  infancy. 
Note,  too,  that  they  are  areas  of  merchandising  which  most 
chain  stores,  etc.,  don’t  understand  and  aren’t  set  up  to 
go  into.  The  leadership,  fashion  excitement,  extra  traffic, 


Color  excitement  of  ‘Red  Pepper’  wins  extra 
ad  readership,  brings  in  extra  traffic  to  store 
and  department.  Yet  it  sells  hard,  showing 
five  styles,  mentioning  three.  By  Hachar’s, 
Laredo,  Tex. 


8.  Color.  Here,  again,  change  is  coming  to  corsetry. 
Not  that  white  garments  don’t  far  outsell  everything  else 
put  together— they  do.  But  sales  of  color  merchandise  in¬ 
crease  every  season.  Black  is  now  basic,  and  beige  soon  will 
be.  Customers  are  more  inclined  to  buy  two  of  a  style— 
when  the  salesgirl  suggests  color.  Extra  traffic  comes  from 
color,  too,  when  the  fashion  or  seasonal  timing  is  right. 
Some  Corset  Departments  display  and  advertise  only  white 
merchandise  and  look  on  color  as  an  automatic  markdown; 
for  them,  it  is.  Most  successful  Corset  Departments  display 
color  regularly  (some  have  a  rule  against  displaying  white), 
advertise  it  selectively  and  don’t  panic  when  they  have  to 
mark  down  something.  Naturally,  their  color  sales  keep 
going  up— and  so  do  their  sales  of  white. 

9.  Co-ordination.  Though  lingerie  and  corsetry  are 
closely  related  to  each  other,  most  women  don’t  care 
whether  their  slips  and  their  bras  match.  But  some  women 
do  care.  Complete  underfashion  coordination— in  colors, 
laces,  trims,  even  designs— is  a  growing  trend  with  most 
good  stores,  and  sure  to  be  more  important.  To  a  store  it 
means  a  promotion  that  benefits  two  departments  ...  a 
boost  for  the  store’s  fashion  standing  ...  a  method  for 
securing  extra  traffic  ...  an  opportunity  for  eye-catch- 


IVill  your  Corset  Department  become  a  Trouble  De¬ 
partment?  According  to  the  odds,  during  the  next  few 
years  the  chances  are  good  that  it  will.  Or  it  may  become 
a  Success  Department  to  a  degree  beyond  anything  you’ve 
knoxvn.  We  believe  that  the  10  points  of  successful  Corset 
Department  practice  which  are  outlined  in  these  pages  can 
be  an  important  part  of  the  difference. 


The  Warner  Brothers  Company 

Bridgeport  1, 
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CORSET  &  LINGERIE 
DEPARTMENTS 

{Continued) 

IIGURE  "TYPES"  ARRIVE 

N  THE  corsetless  1920s,  almost  any 
easonahly  thin  girl  could  achieve 
^.he  desired  boyish  look  without  a 
i  foundation  garment.  Under  the  loose- 
j  lilting,  featureless  dresses  of  the  peri- 
=  0(1.  she  might  wear  nothing  from  the 
I  corset  department  but  the  glorified 
:  bandage  that  in  those  days  was  sold  as 
I  a  brassiere,  to  do  its  damaging  best 
Lin  flattening  the  front.  Girdles  were 
fonly  for  young  women  much  too  well 
jendowed  in  the  hips,  and,  of  course, 

'I  for  the  matronly  and  older  women.  If 
i  corseting  got  in  the  way  of  athletics, 
dancing,  or  the  debutante  slouch,  the 
j  younger  women  simply  did  without  it. 
The  industry  found  its  business  drop¬ 
ping  by  about  one-fourth. 

Although  a  girl  could  take  corsets 
or  leave  them  alone,  she  nevertheless 
needed  underwear.  For  the  well-to-do, 
there  were  silks,  often  imported,  or 
designed  for  the  carriage  trade  by 
American  manufacturers.  (Munsing- 
wear  claims  credit  for  a  first  in  hiring 
a  fashionist  to  design  in  silks.)  The 
average  woman  wore  cotton,  but  was 
gradually  being  introduced  to  rayon. 

Vogue’s  Book  of  Brides,  published 
in  1929,  makes  no  mention  of  girdles 
in  the  trousseau  it  recommends  for  a 
girl  “of  background  and  family, 
marrying  a  man  of  the  same  kind.” 
It  does  advise  the  inclusion  of  half  a 
dozen  bras,  but  gives  over  the  rest  of 
the  personal  trousseau  list  to  such 
items  as  tea  gowns  and  dressing 
'  gowns,  dinner  pajamas,  slips,  under¬ 
wear  sets,  and  night  gowns. 

Comfort  Comes  In.  The  corset  indus¬ 
try,  meantime,  was  fighting  to  keep 
women  as  customers.  A  real  effort 
was  made  to  increase  comfort — an  ele¬ 
ment  apparently  not  at  all  expected  by 
I  women  of  an  earlier  day.  Garments 
[  were  made  of  lighter  materials;  more 
I  elastic  was  used;  women  were  classi- 
1  lied  as  to  figure  types,  and  garments 


were  designed  for  each  type.  Fit  and 
the  art  of  fitting  became  more  impor¬ 
tant,  and  corset'  buyers  who  came  to 
the  market  began  seeing  the  styles 
shown  on  live  models. 

At  the  same  time,  the  relationship 
between  fashion  and  corsetry  was  be¬ 
ing  pounded  borne,  too.  A  1926  issue 
of  tbe  Ladies  Home  Journal  carried  a 
Treo  ad  that  showed  six  different  foun¬ 
dations,  each  related  to  a  specific  fash¬ 
ion  or  use.  They  ranged  in  type  from 
a  short  girdle  recommended  for  sports 
wear,  or  for  every  day  use  by  young 
girls,  to  a  well  boned  model  to  “give 
slender  lines  to  the  stouter  figure.” 
The  corsets  were  shown,  but  not  on 
the  figure.  Opposite  each  foundation 
was  a  sketch  of  a  fully  dressed  woman 
engaged  in  the  activity  for  which  it 
was  recommended. 

The  Two-Way  Stretch.  As  the  country 
headed  into  the  1930s  and  the  de¬ 
pression,  women  went  into  more  femi¬ 
nine  outerwear,  and  the  corset  indus¬ 
try  began  gaining  back  some  of  the 
ground  it  had  lost.  The  lightweight 
two-way  stretch,  like  Vassarette,  at¬ 
tracted  young  women  who  had  been 
brought  up  uncorseted,  and  who  need¬ 
ed  to  be  led  by  easy  stages  to  the  use 
of  foundation  garments.  For  those 
whose  figures  needed  more  control,  yet 
who  still  had  to  be  lured  by  comfort, 
there  were  such  garments  as  Warner’s 
LeGant,  a  two-way  stretch  that  gave 
freedom  of  movement.  Advertising 
showed  the  LeGant  girl,  clad  in  bra 
and  girdle  or  all-in-one,  engaged  in 
such  activities  as  stooping  to  tie  a 
shoe  lace,  sitting,  doing  calisthenics, 
diving,  driving  a  car,  and  ice-skating. 

Times  had  changed  sufficiently  so 
that  actual  photographic  illustrations 
of  a  foundation-clad  model  could  be 
used  in  advertising;  only  a  couple  of 
decades  earlier,  line  sketches  of  a 
similarly  clad  damsel  were  deemed  un¬ 
fit  for  use  in  a  fashion  magazine.  No 
one  was  bursting  with  eagerness,  how¬ 
ever,  to  display  corsets  in  department 
store  windows,  particularly  on  figures. 
This  delicacy  on  the  part  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  management  and  display 
directors  is  still  with  us  in  some  areas. 


1931— Fit  like  this  was  considered  an 
achievement.  The  only  elastic  used  was 
in  the  hook  and  eye  closing.  Four  sizes 
represented  a  complete  stock.  (Lovable 
Brassiere  Company.) 

Or  perhaps  it  is  simply  that,  having 
been  such  late  starters  in  the  race  for 
window  space,  corsets  are  still  too 
strange  to  display  people  to  evoke 
imaginative  ideas. 

REAL  MERCHANDISING  BEGINS 

BY  THE  middle  and  late  1930s,  even 
the  girl  who  needed  no  real  figure  im¬ 
provement  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing 
at  least  a  light  two-way  stretch  and  a 
bra — no  longer  a  bandage,  but  one 
that  had  some  relationship  to  the 
human  anatomy.  Bras  were  getting 
cups  and,  by  1938,  Warner  was  pub¬ 
licizing  the  idea  of  different  cup 
depths.  To  the  retailer,  this  meant 
more  of  a  market  for  corset  department 
merchandise,  and  also  greater  variety 
in  that  merchandise.  Buying  for  the 
season  was  giving  place  to  buying 
moderately  and  filling-in  as  the  season 
progressed.  Manufacturers  were  learn¬ 
ing  to  make  up  merchandise  for  stock, 
instead  of  against  accumulated  season 
orders.  Corset  departments  were  learn¬ 
ing  to  juggle  a  wide  assortment  of 
merchandise,  from  the  boned  and 
laced  garments  still  wanted  by  older 
customers  to  the  light,  stretchable 
numbers  their  younger  and  more  ac¬ 
tive  clientele  wore. 

Although  outerwear  was  quite  femi¬ 
nine  in  the  1930s,  it  did  not  cling  to 
the  figure  as  it  had  done  a  generation 
earlier,  or  as  it  would  do  again  later 
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on.  Under  the  easy  fit  of  the  garments 
then  worn,  there  was  room  for  foun¬ 
dations  that  did  very  little  to  mold  the 
figure.  Some  of  these  were  basement- 
type  girdles — girdle  blanks  of  knitted 
elastic  fabric,  quite  tubular  in  shape, 
hut  with  garters  at  one  end  to  show 
which  side  was  the  lower  one.  There 
were  also  items  from  the  leading  mak¬ 
ers  of  knitted  underwear — little  bras 
and  garter  belts  of  underwear  fabric 
that  did  nothing  noteworthy  for  the 
figure,  but  made  it  possible  for  a  well- 
put-together  girl  to  assemble  matched 
underclothing. 

Color  in  Lingerie.  Not  that  customers 
seemed  to  care  very  much  about  co¬ 
ordinating  foundations  and  under¬ 
wear!  They  bought  the  lingerie-type 
bras  in  lingerie  departments,  where 
the  matched  slips  or  panties  were  also 
sold^ — in  the  pink  and  tea  rose  that 
were  ever-present  in  those  days.  Co¬ 
ordination  between  foundation  depart¬ 
ments  and  lingerie  was  still  a  long  way 
off,  however.  Color  coordination  in 
outerwear  and  accessories  was  enthu¬ 
siastically  pressed  by  the  stores  at  that 
time,  but  lingerie  and  foundations 
lived  in  a  world  of  tbeir  own,  remote 
from  the  ready-to-wear  in  most  stores. 

The  customer  herself  was  not  too 
much  interested  in  how  her  underwear 
and  outerwear  got  along  together.  For 
a  sheer  dress,  she  might  select  w'ith 
care  a  taffeta  slip  of  appropriate  color, 
but  for  the  most  part,  a  slip  was  just 
a  slip,  to  be  worn  under  whatever 
dress  she  happened  to  put  on  that 
day. 

Brand  Prestige.  This  was  anything  but 
the  era  of  the  loose  buck,  of  course. 
Dollar  stretching  was  the  prevailing 
way  of  life  and  slips  were  judged  a 
good  deal  in  terms  of  how  much  wear 
they  gave.  A  brand  name  that  was 
nationally  advertised,  and  that  was 
associated  in  the  customer’s  mind 
with  good  fit,  carefully  made  seams, 
and  long  wear,  could  develop  a  strong 
following.  (Remember  the  Barbizon 
shops  in  lingerie  departments? )  There 
w'ere  always  some  women  who  bought 
undergarments  only  for  their  beauty. 


and  some  occasions  when  any  woman 
bought  for  looks.  The  prevailing  in¬ 
terest,  however,  was  in  dependability. 

The  foundation  that  corrected  any 
figure  flaws,  and  the  underwear  that 
fitted  well  and  wore  well — these  were 
what  the  customer  sought  and  found 
in  the  corset  and  lingerie  departments 
before  World  W'^ar  II.  For  fashion 
excitement,  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  the 
ready-to-wear  in  the  store’s  windows 
and  saved  her  pennies  to  buy  a  pair 
of  those  amazing  new'  nylon  stockings 
that  were  just  coming  on  the  market. 

FUNCTION  AND  FASHION 

DURING  World  War  II,  priorities 
and  price  controls  shortened  women’s 
skirts,  dispensed  with  pockets  in  their 
clothes,  took  the  cuffs  from  their  hus¬ 
bands’  trousers,  and  eliminated  much 
of  the  rubber  from  foundation  gar¬ 
ments.  Fashion  hadn’t  quite  become 
a  dirty  word,  but  any  industry  that 
hoped  to  get  allocations  of  war-scarce 
materials  had  to  have  a  better  reason 
than  that  to  justify  its  claims. 

The  corset  industry  had  an  excel¬ 
lent  claim:  necessity.  From  school 
girls  to  grandmothers,  women  w'ere 
working  in  factories  and  offices;  some 
wore  the  uniforms  of  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices;  all  were  working  strenuously  at 
paid  jobs,  home  making,  and  volun¬ 
teer  war  assignments.  Fatigue  had  to 
be  stalled  off,  and  here  the  corset  in¬ 
dustry  came  into  its  own.  For  many 
women,  the  healthful  support  of  a 
sensible  foundation  garment  was  essen¬ 
tial  if  they  were  to  complete  their 
day’s  work. 

Asa  salesman,  however,  necessity  is 
no  match  for  fashion.  After  the  war, 
and  as  the  renewed  scarcities  of  the 
Korean  conflict  period  subsided,  fash¬ 
ion  began  offering  a  bright  future  to 
the  corset  industry  and  the  corset  de¬ 
partment.  Outerwear  fashions  were 
feminine,  figure-outlining,  and  chang¬ 
ing  agreeably  from  season  to  season. 
New  materials  and  methods  were  mak¬ 
ing  possible  lighter,  more  comfortable, 
and  even  definitely  pretty  foundations. 
Women’s  activities  were  so  varied  that 
there  was  need  for  a  whole  w'ardrobe 


of  foundations  to  be  used  for  sports,] 
evening,  and  daytime  activities. 
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Merchandising  Fashion.  It  wasn’t  easy, 
however,  to  get  a  department  like  cor¬ 
sets  into  action,  to  tie  its  activities  to 
ready-to-wear,  and  to  adjust  its  mer¬ 
chandising  to  the  faster-moving  pace 
that  was  developing.  For  although  a 
corset  department  may  do  a  huge  1 
share  of  its  business  on  staples,  it| 
needs  more  frequent  fill-ins  when  sizes  f 
and  styles  are  more  varied  than  they 
used  to  be.  And  when  it  has  a  froth 
of  new,  exciting  numbers  with  eye  ap- 
peal  of  their  own,  it  needs  to  be  quick 
and  energetic  to  display  and  promote 
effectively. 

Corset  buyers  as  a  whole  were  not 
too  well  trained  for  the  new  type  of  i 
operation  that  was  developing,  nor 
w'ere  they  in  the  habit  of  getting  much 
help  from  management.  So  urgently  ji 
did  they  need  that  help,  in  manyj 
stores,  that  a  committee  of  manufac-  [ 
turers  went  as  emissaries  of  their  in-  ^ 
dustry  to  see  heads  of  stores,  and  to 
lay  before  them  both  the  plight  and 
the  bright  prospects  of  the  corset  de-j  j 
partment.  Not  too  many  managements  |  Shi 
rushed  into  action,  however;  the  corset  |  ty|: 
department  had  always  been  a  profit  i  sto 
maker,  and  would  continue  to  be  one.  jol 
even  if  it  functioned  at  half  its  poten¬ 
tial.  Meantime,  there  were  dozens  of 
other  departments  in  the  store  that 
were  in  a  bad  way;  management  had 
drowning  departments  to  rescue  be¬ 
fore  it  could  take  up  the  problems  of 


hef 


a  department  that  still  had  its  headf  ju 
above  water.  |  gi 


Vanishing  Salesgirls.  Like  so  many:  cc 
departments  of  the  store,  the  corset  [  th 
department  suffered  from  lack  of  help  ;  at 
and  from  inability  to  pay  enough,  in  :  re 
a  labor-scarce  economy,  to  attract  and  ; 
hold  the  people  it  needed.  The  lin-  ^ 
gerie  department  had  similar  help 
problems,  too,  but  there  was  a  differ-  [■  T 
ence:  A  woman  could  buy  a  slip  or  a 
pair  of  panties  without  the  aid  of  an 
expert.  She  could  choose  what  she 
wanted  on  the  basis  of  looks  or  brand, 
perhaps  ask  a  question  about  the  size 
appropriate  to  her  dress  size,  and  then 
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1932— The  uncorseted  era  was  ending;  the  lightweight  two-way  stretch 
was  gently  persuading  women  back  to  figure  control.  The  30s  saw  the 
acceptance  of  the  foundation-clad  figure  in  photographic  advertising, 
the  beginning  of  coordination  with  ready-to-wear  and  the  idea  of  the 
corset  wardrobe.  A  Vassarette  od  shows  all  of  these  trends. 


1939— There  was  a  small  crisis  in  the  foundation  garment  industry.  The 
nipped-in  waist  with  a  voluminous  skirt  was  the  silhouette  of  the  year; 
with  it  suddenly  appeared  ruthlessly  laced  and  steel-boned  "little  cor¬ 
sets."  This  Formfit  trade  ad  reveals  the  anxiety  many  manufacturers 
felt;  that,  in  rebellion  against  uncomfortable  and  unhealthful  constric¬ 
tion,  women  might  give  up  corsets  altogether. 


terms  of  larger  sales.  The  other  was 
to  encourage  self-help  on  easy-to-fit  or 
repeat  sales. 


tomer  in  a  hurry  would  pick  out  her 
size  and  style  from  a  main  floor  dis¬ 
play.  Moreover,  she  often  bought  more 
than  one  garment  at  a  time,  if  the 
package  and  fixture  encouraged  her 
to  do  so.  This  was  an  important  point 
in  a  period  when  it  seemed  impossible 
to  get  a  salesgirl  in  any  department 
to  suggest  a  second  item.  In  corset 
departments,  as  in  so  many  other  de¬ 
partments  of  the  store,  open  selling 
was  coming  into  its  own. 

There  was  a  spell,  however,  when 
it  seemed  as  if  every  manufacturer 
was  bent  on  getting  a  bra  or  girdle 
into  a  package,  and  also  determined 
to  make  his  package  and  his  rack  un¬ 
like  any  other  already  in  the  field. 
Shapes  were  weird  and  colors  garish. 
Fixtures  were  anything  but  function¬ 
al:  it  is  surprising  that  none  came 
forth  in  the  form  of  dog  sleds,  for  al¬ 
most  every  other  wild  idea  for  taking 
two  feet  of  counter  space  to  rack  a 
dozen  girdles  had  its  day. 


hear  the  clinching  sales  point:  no 
ironing. 

A  corsetiere's  life  isn’t  that  simple. 
She  has  to  know  anatomy  and  figure 
types,  and  what  each  garment  in  her 
stock  will  do  for  the  customer.  Her 
job  is  often  compared  to  that  of  the 
shoe  fitter,  because  he  has  to  consider 
size  and  last  as  well  as  style  when  he 
sells.  Actually,  her  problem  is  more 
complex;  among  other  things,  she 
sells  a  garment  that  is  always  worn 
under  tension,  and  she  has  to  know 
just  how  much  tension  or  how  much 
give  is  right  for  each  customer.  More¬ 
over,  her  fitting  room  work  is  time- 
consuming;  she  must  stand  by  while 
the  customer  undresses,  struggles  in 
and  out  of  various  garments,  and  then 
reassembles  herself. 


Speeding  the  Sale.  The  latter  trend 
had  had  its  beginnings  in  notion  de¬ 
partments  and  low-end  corset  mer¬ 
chandise.  Playtex  girdles  in  their 
cardboard  tubes  had  turned  up  on  no¬ 
tion  counters  and  in  some  corset  de¬ 
partments.  A  low-end  bra.  Lovable, 
was  working  out  open-selling  fixtures 
for  corset  departments.  And  some 
corset  makers  were  putting  little  two¬ 
way-stretch  girdles  in  clever  boxes  for 
special  promotions.  Typical  was  a 
Kops  Brothers  back-to-school  promo¬ 
tion.  which  put  a  light  girdle  into  a 
box  shaped  like  a  schoolhouse.  After 
the  promotion,  the  buyer  could  take 
the  leftovers,  if  any,  from  their  indi¬ 
vidual  boxes  and  put  them  into  draw¬ 
ers  of  her  stock  fixtures. 

As  the  1950s  progressed,  bras  got 
into  packages  on  open-selling  racks, 
and  by  that  route  to  the  main  floor. 
Macy’s  and  Maidenform  worked  to¬ 
gether  at  one  time,  getting  the  bugs 
out  of  packaging  and  fixturing.  and 
demonstrating  plainly  that  the  cus¬ 


SERVICE  AND  SELF-SERVICE 

TWO  APPROACHES  developed  for 
coping  with  the  fact  that  there  were 
just  so  many  fitters  in  the  department 
and  just  so  many  hours  in  their  day. 
One  was  the  effort  to  educate  these 
women  to  sell  foundation  wardrobes — 
to  make  fitting  room  time  pay  off  in 


Place  of  Packages.  Presently  things 
simmered  down  and  the  boxes  and 
packages  took  sensible  shape.  One  bra 
firm.  Exquisite  Form,  came  forward 


]\^erchandising  greeting  cards  in  department  stores  requires  specialized  techniques  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  department  utilization.  Substantial  greeting  card  volume  is  the  result  of  effective  lines,  coordinated  fixturing 
and  attention  to  customer  wants. 

Gibson  offers  you  the  services  of  knowledgeable  store  planners  using  the  most  modem  research  techniques.  Your  Gibson  sem 
representative  is  thoroughly  qualified  to  assist  you.  You  benefit  through  merchandise  counseling  plus  the  fastest 
selling  cards  chosen  electronically  by  the  unfading  accuracy  of  Gibson’s  IBM  Ramac  recording  system, 
a  "first”  in  the  entire  greeting  card  industry. 

Block  and  Kuhl  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  is  another  highly  successful  store  whose  street-floor 
greeting  card  operation  is  highlighted  by  Gibson’s  continuous  Panoramic  fixtures.  The  result  is  a 
heavily-traflicked,  increasingly  profitable,  greeting  card  department. 


GIBSON  GREETING  CARDS  INC 


A. 


t- 


TANCE  .  .  .  FAST  MOVING  LINES 

NEW!  P •  PAPcf?s  ^  &<um, 


Above:  The  dramatic  appeal  of 
Gibson  continuous  Panoramic  fix¬ 
tures  is  clearly  demonstrated  in 
this  Block  and  Kuhl  installation. 
The  finish  is  Formica  in  any 
picwood  or  pastel  finish. 


from  the  very  same  person  who 
calls  on  you  for  Gibson  Cards. 

If  you  now  have  Pakay  .  .  . 
Gibson  will  be  pleased  to  show 
you  new  ways  to  profit  from  paper. 


Now  you  can  feature  famous 
Pakay  Party  Papers,  the  nation’s 
most  complete  line  of  printed 
napkins,  table  covers,  cups, 
plates,  coasters,  etc.  Available 


|i]||T| 
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store  address. 


Receive  the  assistance  you  need 
without  cost  or  obligation.  Mail 
this  coupon  today.  Gibson  is 
America’s  oldest  greeting  card 
publisher.  From  one  source  you 
get  complete  lines  of  greeting 
cards,  gift  wraps,  and  Pakay  party 
paper  accessories. 


37.-  OHIO 


Fred  J.  Wagner,  Vice  President 

GIBSON  GREETING  CARDS,  INC.,  Dept.  S-3 

CINCINNATI  37,  OHIO 

/  would  like  sound,  effective  Gibson  merchandising  applied  to  my  store  problems: 

□  Send  Free  book  on  the  Gibson  Panoramic  Fixtures. 

□  Send  Free  information  on  Pakay  Party  Papers. 

□  Ask  your  representative  to  stop  in  and  chat.  No  obligation. 


store  name. 


SELF-SELECTION  1950-1960.  One  of  the 
earliest  self-selection  units  in  the  corset 
field  was  the  counter  fixture,  above,  from 
Lovable  Brassiere  Company,  offered  to 
retailers  in  1950.  It  allowed  one  style  to 
be  shown  in  depth,  or  several  styles  in 
assorted  sizes.  Three  years  later,  the  same 
company  was  offering  the  first  self-con¬ 
tained  selling  unit  and  first  packaged  bras 
in  the  trade.  The  packages  had  windows. 


so  that  women  could  see  what  they  were 


buying,  and  the  fixture  displayed  120 
packages  and  stored  extra  stock  below. 
Today's  version  of  the  fixture  (upper  right 
photo)  can  display  girdles  too.  Two  other 
recent  developments  in  packaging  and  fix- 
turing,  both  from  Exquisite  Form,  are 
shown  at  right.  The  counter  fixture,  dis¬ 
playing  a  bra  for  teens  and  pre-teens,  has 
carefully  prepared  explanatory  copy  on 
the  form  that  holds  the  model  garment. 
Addressed  to  young  girls,  it  explains  bra 
fitting  and  calls  attention  to  the  informa¬ 
tive  booklet  in  every  package.  The  large 
self-selection  fixture,  in  use  now  for  three 
or  four  years,  has  a  rack  with  adjustable 
features  so  that  a  store  can  display  sev¬ 
eral  brands  in  the  one  fixture. 


with  a  rack  whose  adjustable  features 
permitted  its  use  for  any  and  all 
brands  of  packaged  merchandise  in 
the  department. 

Not  everyone  in  the  industry  greet¬ 
ed  the  package  with  joy.  There  are 
many  even  today  who  look  hopefully 
for  signs  that  its  vogue  is  on  the  wane. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  price  scale, 
of  course,  the  customer  who  expects 
personalized  service  has  little  reason 
to  care  for  a  package.  At  the  lower 
end,  now  that  techniques  of  manufac¬ 
turing  permit  sizes  so  standardized 
that  try-on  is  not  necessary  on  a  re¬ 
peat  purchase,  the  package  seems  to 
have  made  a  secure  place  for  itself. 

The  package  has  a  special  place,  in¬ 
cidentally,  w'ith  teen-age  customers. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  best 
way  to  introduce  them  to  corseting  is 


to  have  a  special  counter  for  them, 
where  they  may  browse,  and  then  ask 
for  help  when  they  are  ready.  Mer¬ 
chandise  specially  designed  for  them, 
in  packages  whose  messages  are  ad¬ 
dressed  to  them,  can  help  them  over 
the  shyness  of  their  first  contact  with 
the  grown-up  world  of  the  corset  de¬ 
partment. 

The  packaging  and  self-help  trend 
of  the  1950s  did  not  pass  the  lingerie 
department  by  entirely.  In  most  of 
its  merchandise,  it  is  true,  there  are 
too  many  interesting  details  of  style 
to  encourage  packaging.  But  there 
are  items,  like  knit  panties  and  briefs, 
that  are  basic  and  remain  in  a  line 
from  year  to  year.  These  have  gone 
into  packages  and  racks,  so  that  the 
customer  who  returns  for  more  of 
the  same  can  help  herself  readily. 


MERCHANDISE  COORDINATION 

ALONG  WITH  packaging  for  quick  [ 
service  and  the  wardrobe  idea  for  jl 
multiple  selling,  the  corset  department 
and  its  resources  were  also  seeking  to  [ 
capitalize  fully  on  the  fashion  appeal  ; 
and  growing  eye  appeal  of  the  mer-  | 
chandise.  Tie-ins  with  ready-to-wear  ! 
were  courted  —  in  ads,  in  fashion  ; 
shows,  in  windows  —  in  order  to  show  = 
the  customer  (and  the  corset  buyer’s  i 
colleagues  in  other  departments  of  the  ‘ 
store)  that  each  new'  silhouette  would  I 
look  better  and  be  more  salable  if  the  ; 
customer  wore  the  right  foundation 
beneath  it.  Fitting  room  cards,  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  industry,  were  placed  in  | 
ready-to-wear  dejiartments  to  remind  | 
customers  of  this  {mint  whenever  they  | 

tried  on  dresses  or  suits.  And  at  the  | 

I 
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A  11(1  suddenly 

all  (dher  oirdles  seem  old-fasidoned 


miracle 

lakes  years  olT  your  figure 
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W  hetlier  you  wear  an  all-in-one,  a  hi-waist,  waistline  or  panty  girdle  .  .  .  with  Enhance  you  see  the  difference 
instantly!  For  Enhance  is  designed  to  slim  differently  .  .  .  elongate  rather  than  squeeze  your  contours.  Lily  of 
France  rejected  every  existing  principle  to  bring  you  this  revolutionary  new  achievement  in  figure-control.  It’s 
unique  ...  it ’s  streamlining  at  its  best !  Enhance  from  7.95  ^ 

to  37.50.  Lily  of  France  bras  from  3.95.  At  your  favorite  store.  I  i  if  /  a  a* 

JjLof  l«W(/ 

LILY  OF  FRANCE.  INC.,  417  Filth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  *1.  ,,o.  u.  s.  «t.  orr.  I  *  NEW  YORK  •  LONDON  •  PARIS 


LILY  OF  FRANCE.  INC.,  417  Filth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  *1. 

March,  1961 


same  time,  manufacturers  and  some 
buyers  were  seeking  to  harness  the 
selling  power  of  color  to  bring  added 
sales  of  corsets.  Some  makers  de¬ 
veloped  new  and  brilliant  shades  for 
foundations;  others  dyed  a  number  or 
two  to  match  a  currently  important 
fashion  shade.  Buyers  gambled  on 
color  as  a  promotional  gimmick  to 
attract  attention  to  the  department.  A 
few  went  so  far  as  to  have  garments 
dyed  up  especially  for  them,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  for  coordinations  with  lingerie 
and  ready-to-wear.  Most  of  them  held 
back,  however,  because  they  saw  color 
as  one  more  inventory  problem.  The 
department  was  having  problems 
enough,  with  the  increasing  diversity 
of  its  sizes  and  stocks,  and  with  an 
inventory  figure  that  was  usually  sev¬ 
eral  steps  behind  the  department’s 
present  and  potential  sales. 

(About  those  growing  sales:  Corset 
departments,  which  are  not  growing 
as  rapidly  as  corset  shops  and  corset 
departments  in  specialty  shops,  in¬ 
creased  their  sales  in  department 
stores  by  51  per  cent  in  the  1950s, 
according  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board’s  index.  The  total  main  store, 
meantime,  increased  its  sales  by  17 
per  cent.) 


HOLMES 


^eateh  a 
boaquel- 


COLOR  PROMOTION.  This  ad  was  one  of  a  1959  ROP  color  series  that  won  o  Soles  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  award  for  D.  H.  Holmes  &  Co.  lingerie,  girdles  and  bras,  embroidered 
to  match  and  color-coordinated  by  Monsingweor  and  Hollywood  V-Ette  Vossorette,  were 
featured.  Lingerie  and  foundations  were  sold  in  their  own  departments. 


Color  Problems.  Many  manufacturers 
also  backed  away  from  the  color  idea, 
relying  on  white,  with  a  little  black 
or  navy  here  and  there.  The  main 
problem,  apparently,  was  dyes.  Al¬ 
most  any  foundation  garment,  down 
to  a  moderately  priced  bra,  is  made 
up  of  several  kinds  of  material,  each 
of  which  responds  differently  to  dyes. 
It  could  be  quite  a  project  to  find  ways 
to  treat  each  of  the  various  compon¬ 
ents  so  as  to  come  out  with  a  garment 
all  of  one  new  color — and  next  season 
start  over  again  on  another  color!  So 
long  as  the  public  seemed  content  with 
white,  there  was  no  great  incentive  to 
tackle  the  problem. 

The  public,  however,  may  not  have 
been  so  contented  as  it  seemed.  Color, 
well  offered,  got  a  good  reception.  At 
the  top  of  the  price  range,  fitters  in 
specialty  stores  would  make  multiple 
sales  by  showing  Madame  a  garment 


INTERSELLING  CENTER.  Many  stores  report  excellent  multiple-soles  results  from  displays 
and  related  promotion  of  color-coordinated  lingerie  and  corsets.  Rhodes  of  Sacramento 
carries  this  idea  a  step  further  with  a  Matchmaker  Shop,  serviced  by  both  departments. 
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dead  with  a  white  bra,  a  pink  slip, 
and  a  blue  dress.  But  we  do  have  a 
growing  number  of  customers  who 
have  only  to  be  exposed  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  color  coordination  from  the 
skin  out  to  buy  it.  Partly,  this  is  to 
give  her  the  well-turned-out  feeling, 
the  image  of  herself  as  a  perfectly 
dressed  person,  that  some  women  sim¬ 
ply  must  have  to  be  happy.  Partly, 
this  is  because  a  color  that  is  well  re¬ 
ceived  in  outerwear  seems  to  look 
“right”  to  the  customer  for  almost 
every  purpose  for  a  while — undergar¬ 
ments,  table  cloths,  and  bed  sheets, 
too. 

Whatever  the  psychology  behind  it, 
the  fact  is  that  color  coordination  of 
foundations  and  lingerie  with  outer¬ 
wear  is  definitely  in  the  future  of  these 
two  departments,  from  all  indications. 
One  store  head  calls  it  the  biggest 
single  possibility  to  boost  the  sales  of 
both  departments.  The  problem,  how¬ 
ever,  is  how  best  to  achieve  that  co¬ 
ordination  without  disturbing  the 
merchandising  and  market  work  of 
the  departments. 


and  then  asking  her  how  many  of  the 
available  colors  she  wanted.  And 
Madame  was  known  to  buy  one  or 
more  of  each  color  that  the  number 
came  in.  In  one  store,  where  the  buy¬ 
er  had  faith  in  color  but  not  in  her 
salespeople’s  alertness  to  its  possibili¬ 
ties,  a  simple  procedure  developed: 
All  displayed  garments  were  in  color. 
“Customers  who  w^ant  white  will  ask 
for  it,”  the  buyer  explained.  “They 
don’t  get  a  chance  to  ask  for  color 
unless  we  show  them  that  we  have  it.” 


Were  you  born  under  the  ngn  of  * . . 

Then  you  ere  bubbUng  with  persotudity 


AAatch-Ups  Begin.  The  acceptance 
color  received  from  the  public  spurred 
manufacturers  to  work  together  to 
present  matching  items  of  the  inner 
wardrobe.  A  bra  firm  and  a  girdle 
firm  offered  matched-up  numbers; 
lingerie  firms  became  interested.  And 
then,  a  few  years  ago,  a  foundation 
and  a  lingerie  firm  merged.  (This  was 
Hollywood  V-Ette. )  Buyers  found 
they  could  get  exact  matches  without 
running  all  over  their  respective  mar¬ 
kets.  Matching  bras,  girdles,  and  lin¬ 
gerie,  harmonizing  hosiery  —  all  in 
shades  to  coordinate  with  ready-to- 
wear,  and  all  from  one  resource.  The 
buying  problem  presented  by  color 
was  on  its  way  toward  being  solved. 
So,  incidentally,  was  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  problem  of  providing  color,  for  the 
unending  procession  of  new  materials 
appears  to  have  reduced  some  of  the 
difficulties  with  dyes. 

In  the  past  few  years,  lingerie  firms 
have  added  foundations  to  their  lines, 
foundation  makers  have  bought  con¬ 
trol  of  lingerie  firms,  and  the  two  mar¬ 
kets  are  becoming  very  much  aware 
of  one  another.  Fashion  in  general 
and  color  in  particular  have  opened 
new  fields  to  both  industries,  and  they 
are  eager  to  cultivate  them.  Ads  and 
windows  and  fashion  shows  no  longer 
have  to  rely  on  silhouette  alone  to 
show  the  relationship  between  outer¬ 
wear  on  the  one  hand  and  foundations 
and  lingerie  on  the  other.  Today,  color 
is  doing  its  full  share  to  help. 


C  Ootkm  them  bra  in  vluti  eoly 
BUM  33  to  31.  B  OT  C  ntpr  340 


THE  TWO-DEPARTMENT  TEAM 

AMONG  THE  reporting  heads  of 
stores — about  100  of  them — the  larg¬ 
est  number  use  shared  window  dis¬ 
plays  for  coordinating  lingerie  and 
corset  departments.  Seventy-two  per 
cent  do  this;  57  per  cent  advertise  or 
promote  the  departments  jointly;  57 
per  cent  rely  on  salespeople  to  make 
referrals  from  one  department  to  an¬ 
other.  Half  the  stores  have  both  de¬ 
partments  under  one  buyer;  two-thirds  corsets  on  an  upper  floor,  plan  to 

of  the  remainder  have  the  separate  establish  a  closer  tie  through  setting 

buyers  coordinate  their  buying.  Inter-  up  a  bar  in  or  near  lingerie,  at  which 

selling  is  encouraged  in  nearly  half  packaged  bras  and  girdles  will  be 

the  stores.  sold.  A  California  retailer  will  con- 

Several  of  the  stores  report  that  tinue,  as  he  has  been  doing  for  some 

their  departments  are,  or  soon  will  be,  time,  to  have  a  semi-annual  intimate 

placed  side  by  side.  Some  say  they  apparel  week,  with  coordinated  dis- 

plan  more  coordinated  color  promo-  plays  and  windows  for  these  two  de- 

tions  for  the  two  departments.  At  partments. 

least  one  of  them  sees  increased  op¬ 
portunity  for  coordination  because  of  Problems  in  Coordination.  Not  every 

the  entry  of  its  major  lingerie  resource  store  head  welcomes  the  color  coordi- 

into  the  foundation  field.  Some  stores,  nation  idea  for  these  two  departments, 

with  lingerie  on  the  main  floor  and  One  Mid-west  retailer  believes  that 


I,  Ton  fMJUotM^  nyon  nun  tirdlft 
with  Tnloa  itp^  donirt,  la 
vhtta  eal]'.  14*  to  17*  Icncth. 


FAMOUS  BRANDS.  For  a  new  twist  on  a  notional 
brands  promotion.  Gertz  of  Jamaica  N.  Y.  last 
year  tied  in  a  dozen  famous  corset  names  with 
the  12  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  Each  ad  in  the  series 
mode  a  lighthearted  connection  between  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  one  "sign"  and  the  appropriateness 
of  one  national  brand  girdle  or  bra. 


Color  Underneath.  We  don’t,  of 
course,  have  a  revolution,  as  a  result 
of  which  no  customer  would  be  caught 
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TIME  FOR  FASHION 


intimate 
apparel 
week  at 
the  hub 

monday  is 
Warner's  d; 


a  completely  new  era  in  shapemaking 
begins  with  warner's 


y  new  dimension 

girdles  and 
bras  of  lycra 

I  light,  lasting,  easy-care  lycra 
'very  new  very  young  from  warner's 

.  SN^  •  *>!•»  OteOTatw*  tt  Ik*  Huk  tkii 
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TWO  .  .  .  YOU* 

CMOtCf  Of  ANY  WARNH 
frARMMT 

tuesday  is 
maidenform  day 

rivf  nu  MAS  CHOici  of 
ANT  IT  MAICXNfORM 
OlVtN  AWAY 

tuesday  is 
gossard  day 

THREE  FRH  frlRSLES 
tv  60SSARO  «rV|N  AWAY 


Wednesday  is 
peter  pan  day 

TWO  GNKMi  AND  IRA 
SITS  0«VEN  AWAY  FRtf 

thursday  is 
formfit  day 

two  FREE  fORMfiT  GIROif 
AND  IRA  SITS  etVfN  aVaT 

friday  is  { 
van  raalte  day 

TWO  GOWNS  AND  TWO  SltRS 
•Y  VAN  RAALTE  GIVEN  AWAY 

Saturday  is 
kayser  day 

TWO  COWNS  AND  TWO  SUK 
lY  KAYSU  UVIM  AWAY  FtH 


INTIMATE  APPAREL  WEEK.  Part  of  the  fall  fashion 
presentation  at  The  Hob,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  was 
Intimate  Apparel  Week,  staged  in  September. 
Each  day  featured  an  outstanding  national  brand 
name  in  corsets  or  lingerie  or  both.  Girls  model¬ 
ed  the  featured  garments  in  the  two  departments. 
They  wore  leotards,  to  forestall  possible  criti¬ 
cism  in  a  state  where  ecclesiastical  authorities 
frown  on  beauty  contests  in  which  girls  appear 
in  swim  suits.  In  the  windows,  behind  man¬ 
nequins  in  fall  costumes,  there  was  a  scrim  screen 
and  behind  this  appeared  figures  wearing  the 
appropriate  foundation  garments  and  lingerie. 
Ads,  like  the  one  shown  here,  were  full  of  in¬ 
formative  detail,  explaining  the  function  of  the 
foundation  garments  shown  in  shapemaking  for 
the  fall  1960  fashions.  To  build  traffic,  customers 
were  invited  to  register  daily  for  merchandise 
prizes,  chosen  from  the  featured  brand  line. 


when  leaning  heavily  on  these  firms,  the  question  of  which  buyer  should 

he  points  out.  “By  their  very  size,”  cover  a  resource.  One  large  lingerie 

he  says,  “they  are  forced  into  a  large  firm  plans  to  sell  its  new  foundation 

distribution  in  any  trading  area,  both  line  to  lingerie  departments.  The  rea- 

at  the  department  and  specialty  store  soning:  Their  garments  give  only  light 

level.”  This  results  in  “no  customer  control;  they  do  not  re-shape  the  fig- 

loyalty  to  one  store  and  the  store  ure;  they  need  a  try-on  only  to  make 

sharing  a  common  market  with  most  sure  of  the  size  on  the  first  purchase, 

of  their  competition.”  and  probably  no  try-on  on  repeat 

sales;  they  are  for  figures  that  do  not 
Markets  and  Departments.  Some  of  require  a  trained  corsetiere’s  atten- 

the  other  problems  involved  in  coordi-  tion.  But  that  puts  corsets  in  two  do¬ 
nating  the  two  departments  emerged  partments. 

in  discussions  with  manufacturers  in  Another  large  maker  of  lingerie 
both  industries.  There  is,  for  example,  who  has  gone  into  corsetry  reasons 


he  must  continue  to  coordinate  lin¬ 
gerie  and  foundations  individually 
with  ready-to-wear,  not  with  one  an¬ 
other.  He  finds  foundation  manufac¬ 
turers  forgetting  about  lingerie  in 
their  color  promotions  and  silhouette 
designing,  and  feels  that  corsets  and 
lingerie  make  “a  poor  marriage.” 

Another  store  head  points  out  that 
the  great  size  of  some  major  lingerie 
resources  is  part  of  the  problem.  Al¬ 
though  it  may  be  easy  to  buy  color- 
coordinated  lingerie  and  foundations 
from  such  firms  today,  it  is  not  easy 
to  avoid  “look  alike”  departments 


1 


exactly  the  opposite  way:  A  founda¬ 
tion  garment  needs  more  than  color 
alone  to  justify  its  existence;  it  must 
shape  the  figure;  it  needs  a  corsetiere, 
if  only  to  advise  the  customer  on  her 
first  purchase.  Therefore,  the  lingerie 
maker  will  sell  to  corset  departments 
as  well  as  to  lingerie  departments. 
That  puts  one  buyer’s  long-time  re¬ 
source  into  a  second  department. 

A  foundation  manufacturer  who  re¬ 
cently  came  up  with  a  new,  close- 
fitting  lingerie  item  reasons  this  way: 
Only  a  foundation  manufacturer  could 
have  seen  and  developed  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  new  yarn  that  makes  this 
form-fitting  underwear  possible.  Yet 
it  is  underwear  and  should  be  sold  in 
lingerie  ratber  than  corset  depart¬ 
ments.  Therefore  the  resource  split 
itself  in  two:  a  new  sales  organization 
to  sell  the  new  item  to  lingerie  de¬ 
partments  under  a  new  name,  and  the 
familiar  corset  resource,  selling  to  cor¬ 
set  departments. 

Consider  the  Source.  A  foundation 
manufacturer  with  a  lifetime  stake  in 
the  corset  department  ran  into  this 
problem:  A  fashion  magazine  wanted 
a  bra  made  of  a  lingerie  fabric,  to 
match  another  lingerie  item  it  planned 
to  feature.  The  resulting  garment 
made  an  attractive  fashion  but  not, 
in  the  manufacturer’s  opinion,  an  ade¬ 
quate  bra,  since  the  fabric  wasn’t 


equal  to  that  function.  Since  he  would 
not  sell  to  lingerie  departments  and 
did  not  consider  the  bra  right  for 
corset  departments,  he  declined  to 
make  it  at  all.  A  pretty  fashion  died 
a-borning — and  a  lot  of  potential  cus¬ 
tomer  dissatisfaction  was  headed  off. 

Not  every  manufacturer,  however, 
is  big  enough  to  set  up  a  separate  or¬ 
ganization  to  sell  a  second  department 
in  the  store,  or  big  enough  to  lay  down 
the  law  to  a  major  fashion  publica¬ 
tion.  Thus  buyers,  threading  their 
way  through  the  new  color  coordina¬ 
tion  maze,  will  have  to  be  wary.  Be¬ 
fore  they  pick  up  an  idea,  they’ll  have 
to  consider  who  sponsors  it  and  how 
sound  was  the  thinking  behind  it. 

THE  READY-TO-WEAR  TIE-IN 

ASKED  HOW  they  coordinate  corsets 
with  ready-to-wear,  67  per  cent  of  the 
store  heads  say  the  department  is  near 
ready-to-wear,  and  64  per  cent  say 
that  salespeople  are  shown  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  this  merchandise  to  ready- 
to-wear  selling.  Barely  half  the  stores 
put  corsets  in  ready-to-wear  windows; 
about  the  same  proportion  advertise 
corsets  and  ready-to-wear  together; 
and  about  the  same  proportion  en¬ 
courage  referrals  to  the  department. 
Only  two  in  every  five  stores  have  cor¬ 
set  departments  participate  in  ready- 
to-wear  events;  hardly  any  of  them 


put  corsets  in  ready-to-wear  displays,  ! 
or  put  an  outpost  of  the  corset  depart¬ 
ment  near  ready-to-wear  or  have 
ready-to-wear  on  display  in  the  corset 
department. 

Lingerie  is  coordinated  with  ready- 
to-wear  primarily  through  the  sales¬ 
people  and  the  location  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  The  figures  are:  68  per  cent 
encourage  referrals;  57  per  cent  have 
the  department  near  ready-to-wear;  56 
per  cent  show  salespeople  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  this  merchandise  to  ready-to- 
wear  selling.  Also  46  per  cent  have  the 
department  advertise  with  ready-to- 
wear;  39  per  cent  let  the  department 
participate  in  ready-to-wear  events; 
and  36  per  cent  display  its  merchan-  [ 
dise  in  ready-to-wear  windows.  Lin- 1 
gerie  is  rarely  displayed  in  ready-to-l 
wear  departments,  nor  does  it  have  I 
outposts  there;  ready-to-wear  is  asf 
rarely  to  be  found  on  display  in  the 
lingerie  department. 

In  discussing  future  plans  for  co¬ 
ordinating  these  departments  with 
ready-to-wear,  one  store  head  said: 
“We  are  weak  here.”  He  plans  to 
make  both  departments  “more  a  part 
of  the  total  program”  and  tie  them 
in  with  ready-to-wear.  Several  are 
thinking  in  terms  of  better  fitting  room 
signing,  such  as  putting  corset  and 
lingerie  posters  in  dressing  rooms. 

NEW  DEMANDS  ON  BUYERS 

STORE  HEADS  look  to  corset  depart¬ 
ments  for  fine  profit  showings;  to  lin¬ 
gerie,  for  volume  and  traffic.  In  many  - 
stores,  neither  department  is  approach¬ 
ing  its  full  potential — and  that  poten¬ 
tial  shows  signs  of  growth.  Both  de¬ 
partments  have  been  essentially  staple 
for  a  long  time;  both  departments  now 
have  a  wonderful  fashion  angle  to  ex¬ 
ploit;  both  are  handicapped  by  a  way 
of  doing  business  that  was  fine  10,  or 
20,  or  50  years  ago,  but  that  doesn’t 
let  them  keep  up  with  their  present 
opportunities.  > 

Take,  for  example,  the  simple 
matter  of  sending  the  buyer  to  market. 
One  store  head  reports,  unhappily, 
that  the  high  cost,  of  travel  makes  it 
impossible  to  send  his  buyer  for  these 
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cial  Demonstration  of 
of  France’*  Corsets 


-Will  Be  the  Event  Important  in  Our  Corset 
Section  for  Two  Weeks 


Seldom  have  the  women  of  Portland  and  vieinity  the  op|>or- 
tunlty  of  being  adriaed  by  such  eoraetierea  aa  Madame  Vanden 
Wyer,  who  during  the-  next  two  weeks  will  be  present  every  day 
in  our  Corset  Section  to  demonstrate  the  form-fitting  and  form- 
beautifying  features  of  the  “Lily  of  France”  Corset, 

Every  woman  should  look  as  attraetive  as  she  can.  Itn  her 
first  duty  to  herself.  If  nature  has  made  her  beautiful  in  face 


and  figure  she  is  to  be  cougratulated.  If  otherwise  she  must  be 
skillful.  Art  aids  nature.  It  overcomes  defects.  How  many 


women  are  entirely  satisfied  with  their  own  figure’  The  question 
before  most  women  is.  “llow  can  1  eorrect  m.v  figure  and  enhance 
my  personal  attractivenes.s?”  \  properl.v  designed  corset  is  the 
foundation  of  an  attractive  figure.  Expert  eorsetierea  such  as 
Madame  Vander’Wyer  can  advise  by  actual  demonstration  as  to 
how  the  figure  i-ap  be  made  more  modish,  more  slender,  more 
s.\  mmetrical— in  other  words  more  beautiful. 

The  "Lily  of  Prance”  Corset  is  a  corset  for  every  type  of 
figtirc.  .Striotl.v  French  in  its  origination,  thoroughly  correct  in 
its  beautiful  lines  and'  rurves,  scieutifirally  constructed  to  permit 
perfect  freedom  of  motion,  it  positively  moulds  a  beautiftil  figure, 
gives  correct  style  and  notable  distinction  to  one 'a  appearance, 
ask  for  [wrsenal  interview  with  Madame  Vender  Wyer. 


1909— The  ladies  of  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon,  were  informed  by  Tull  &  Gibbs 
of  o  unique  opportunity  coming 
their  way,  to  consult  o  famous  cor¬ 
setiere  on  how  to  give  "distinction 
to  one's  appearance"  with  the  aid 
of  o  Lily  of  France  corset.  The  essay 
style  of  copy  that  flourished  at  the 
time  offered  such  incontrovertible 
statements  os  these:  "Art  aids 
nature  .  .  .  o  properly  designed 
corset  is  the  foundation  of  or.  at¬ 
tractive  figure  .  .  .  Every  woman 
should  look  os  attractive  os  she  con. 
If  nature  has  mode  her  beautiful, 
she  is  to  be  congratulated.  If  other¬ 
wise  she  must  be  skillful." 
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DANGER 

AHEAD 


A  TIMELY  WARNING 
TO  CORSET  BUYERS  AND 
MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS 


In  1961  most  Corset  Departments  will  prosper  — an  alarming  number,  for  no  apparent  rea¬ 
son,  will  have  volume  decreases,  profit  decreases. 

How  does  a  profitable  corset  department  turn  downhill?  It’s  easy  and  it’s  insidious:  You  train  your 
customers  to  buy  only  during  frequent  price-cut  sales. 


It  happened  before.  This  problem  is  not  new. 
In  1940,  one  of  America’s  largest  department 
stores  did  less  than  $100,000  a  year  in  corsets, 
while  comparable  stores  did  $175,000.  The 
General  Merchandise  Manager  of  this  store  ex¬ 
plained  his  dilemma  this  way:  “We  only  get 
business  when  we  run  a  corset  sale.  Our  cus¬ 
tomers  know  we  run  half-price  corset  sales  and 
they  wait  until  one  of  our  sales  beginc  before 
they  buy.  We  have  reared  a  monster  and  we 
don’t  know  what  to  do  about  it.” 

It's  happening  again.  Unfortunately,  today, 
many  stores  are  again  forcing  their  corset  buy¬ 
ers  to  run  price  off  events  mainly  because,  “We 
are  running  a  store-wide  sale  and  every  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  included.” 

But  it  can  be  checked.  Many  buyers  and  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  would  be  doing  their  stores 
and  their  departments  a  favor  to  point  out  to 
management  that: 

A  — Upstairs  corset  departments  get  their 
business  mainly  because  of 

1  The  assortments  they  can  give  their  cus¬ 
tomers  to  choose  from. 

2  The  service  they  can  render  their  cus¬ 
tomers  that  can’t  be  given  by  other  forms  of 
corset  competition. 

3  The  traffic,  reputation  and  convenience 
offered  by  the  store  as  a  whole. 

B— Conversely,  upstairs  corset  departments  do 
not  primarily  sell  their  customers  on  a  price 


appeal  basis.  The  average  sale  in  corset  depart¬ 
ments  has  gone  steadily  upwards  as  have 
average  prices  for  bandeaux  (now  $3.15),  for 
girdles  (now  $12.42),  for  pantie  girdles  (now 
$6.87),  for  junior  girdles  (now  $7.06).  Prices 
have  moved  upwards  for  only  one  reason  — 
women  find  that  it  pays  to  buy  quality  mer¬ 
chandise  that  gives  them  the  precise  fit,  fash¬ 
ion,  and  the  long  wear  they  want. 

And  it  should  be  checked.  Sure,  you  can  get 

immediate  business  from  a  sale.  That  is  why 
most  corset  departments  run  two  sales  a  year 
—January  and  July.  But  more  frequent  sales 
over  a  period  of  time  take  away  business  in¬ 
stead  of  adding  to  it. 

Studies  have  indicated  that  about  10%  of 
your  year’s  volume  can  safely  be  done  in  sale 
merchandise.  If  sale  goods  exceed  10%  you  are 
headed  for  trouble. 

Since  March,  April,  May,  June,  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  October,  November,  December  are  good 
corset  months  anyway— why  bring  in  custom¬ 
ers  to  buy  price-off  merchandise  during  these 
months?  So  you  can  sell  goods  at  $3.49  instead 
of  $7.50? 

Think  it  over.  The  corset  department  is  your 
most  profitable  department  (14.2%  net  profit 
is  the  average)  but  it  won’t  be  profitable  for 
long  if  stores  run  off-price  sales  four  or  five 
times  a  year.  First  you  run  a  sale— then  your 
competition  has  to  follow  suit.  The  result:  un¬ 
bridled  price  competition  and  shrinking  profits 
for  all. 

•  THE  FORMFIT  COMPANY 
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1968— The  Formfit  Institute,  in  1958,  showed  the  trade  what  good  merchandising,  display  and  fixturing,  plus  electronic  dota 
processing,  might  make  of  the  corset  department  in  the  next  decade.  Of  its  many  suggestions  for  department  design, 
one  that  drew  special  enthusiasm  was  the  collapsible  fitting  room,  shown  in  the  right  hand  sketch.  To  be  used  at  peak 
sales  periods,  it  folds  back  into  the  wall  at  other  times.  Another  immediately  usable  idea  was  the  showcase  sketched  at 
the  left,  with  merchandise  fastened  on  panels  that  slide  out  for  inspection.  It  triples  usual  display  case  capacity. 


departments  as  often  as  he  would  like; 
he  knows,  as  many  other  store  heads 
do  not  seem  to,  that  using  the  buying 
office  and  the  visits  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  salesmen  to  the  store  is  not 
enough.  These  are  now  fashion  de¬ 
partments;  the  buyer  needs  the  over¬ 
all  fashion  picture,  the  stimulation, 
the  new  ideas,  she  gets  at  a  market. 
Like  the  dress  buyer,  she  has  to  get 
to  market  and  get  the  feel  of  things. 

Both  departments  share  another 
problem,  that  of  split  personality.  The 
staple  elements  of  their  departments 
are  demanding  one  type  of  operation, 
the  fashion  and  prestige  merchandise 
demand  another. 

Merchandising  Staples.  At  the  staple 
end  of  the  business  (which  one  corset 
resource  calls  the  cigarette-selling  kind 
of  operation),  each  department  needs 
a  good  never-out  system,  with  the  bud¬ 
get  to  back  it  up.  It  also  needs  well 
known  brands,  whose  advertised  names 
will  speed  the  sale,  and  whose  sales¬ 
men  will  help  with  stock  management 
and  sales  training.  One  store  head 
says  that  a  good  basic  program  in 
these  departments  results  in  good  turn¬ 
over,  fewer  markdowns,  higher  profits. 
“While  we  feel  that  coordination  be¬ 
tween  departments  has  some  value,” 
he  adds,  “our  experience  has  shown 
that  a  program  of  having  good  lines 
on  a  never-out  basis  has  proved  of 


more  value.” 

Talking  about  a  good  staple  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  value  of  a  never-out  sys¬ 
tem  for  it  doesn’t  always  make  one, 
however.  There  is  the  all  too  familiar 
problem  of  how  to  keep  financial  con¬ 
trol  and  merchandise  control  from 
getting  in  one  another’s  way.  A  lin¬ 
gerie  resource  points  out  that,  because 
of  stringent  financial  controls,  “the 
good  merchandising  efforts  are  penal¬ 
ized  by  the  isolated  and  particular 
merchandising  errors.”  In  other 
words,  black  stays  out  of  stock  when 
the  buyer  overbuys  on  white;  the 
middle  sizes  must  wait  because  the 
buyer  is  overstocked  on  end  sizes;  the 
wanted  numbers  must  run  out  because 
of  some  dogs  that  aren’t  moving. 

Budgeting.  For  this  situation,  one 
store  head  has  a  solution,  at  least  for 
his  corset  department:  all  end  sizes 
are  considered  as  if  current  season,  so 
long  as  the  style  remains  current.  This 
postpones  markdowns  on  slow  sizes 
and  lets  the  buyer  keep  a  minimum 
supply  on  hand  as  long  as  she  has 
faith  in  the  style  and  its  future.  The 
buyer,  for  her  part,  has  to  know  what 
is  basic  and  bas  to  be  prompt  to  cut 
out  a  superfluous  line  or  a  dying  num¬ 
ber.  Merchandising  a  basic  stock 
means  more  than  just  mechanically 
filling  in  a  number  forever  after.  Man¬ 
agement’s  problem  is  that  of  getting 


both  the  buyer  and  the  controller  to  I 
understand  what  a  basic  item  is  and  * 
how  it  should  be  treated.  ^ 

\  former  retailer,  now  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  field,  deplores  the  arbitrary 
way  in  which  budgets  are  set  up  in 
many  stores  these  days.  “You  can’t 
just  set  a  dollar  figure  for  your  inven¬ 
tory,  decide  what  turnover  you  want, 
and  hope  to  reach  a  sales  goal,”  he 
points  out.  “You  have  to  set  your  1 
sales  goals  first,  line  by  line.  Next, 
decide  what  basic  stock  you  will  need 
to  achieve  those  goals,  and  what  you 
will  need  for  the  items  that  give  ex- 
citement.  Then  you  can  get  an  inven¬ 
tory  figure  that  makes  sense.”  That’s 
standard  procedure,  in  theory,  but  in 
practice  he  has  found  departments  in 
otherwise  excellent  stores  with  starved 
basic  stocks  —  and  sales  figures  far 
below  what  they  should  have  in  terms 
of  their  share  of  the  community’s  busi¬ 
ness. 

Over-Extended  Buyers.  The  situation 
is  particularly  bad  in  some  stores  with 
many  branches.  Here,  the  buyer  and 
the  inventory  are  both  spread  thin, 
with  dismal  results.  Our  observer 
noted  that  the  problem  is  especially 
acute  with  top  fashion  lines,  not  only 
in  corsets  and  lingerie,  but  in  other 
departments  as  well.  The  high  fash¬ 
ion  customer,  this  authority  explains, 
likes  an  adequate  stock  from  which  to 
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Turn  to  dramatic  new 
fashion  leadership  by 
the  industry’s  origi¬ 
nators  of  color  and 
style  coordination !  A 
new  elegance  in  Lustre 
Leaf  ‘‘applique  look." 
New  colors  to  acces¬ 
sorize  spring  outer¬ 
wear:  Coral  Shell  for 
the  orange-y  tones... 
Amberlite  for  every 
new  beige,  plus  black 
and  white.  As  adver¬ 
tised  in  Mar.  1  Vogue: 
Hollywood  Vassarette 
Whirpool®  bra  0032, 
Antron®  nylon  taffeta, 
3.50;  girdle  139  and 
pantie  138,  5.95;  long- 
leg  pantie  238,  6.95. 
Nylon  tricot  Munsing- 
wear  slip  5996,  8.95; 
petticoat  5896,  5.95. 
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make  her  selection.  If  the  branch's 
assortment  in  its  top  lines  is  skimpy, 
this  is  bad  for  the  branch,  the  depart¬ 
ment.  and  the  high  fashion  brands  that 
are  so  poorly  represented.  Possible 
solution:  Fewer  lines  in  a  branch  de¬ 
partment,  if  necessary,  but  let  every 
fashion  line  he  well  stocked. 

The  problem  of  the  buyer  who 
sj)reads  herself  too  thin,  because  of 
having  too  many  branches  to  handle, 
is  one  that  stumps  the  experts.  Many 
notice  the  hazards,  but  few  have  a 
solution  to  offer.  The  buyer  must  be 
on  the  Hoor  to  train  and  inspire  her 
department,  to  get  the  feel  of  things. 
She  must  be  in  the  market,  and  she 
has  many  duties  at  the  main  store.  In 
a  department  like  corsets,  she  has  to 
teach  and  supervise  fitting.  In  both 
corsets  and  lingerie,  she  has  to  inspire 
enthusiasm  for  colors,  for  new  items 
in  the  wardrobe,  for  selling  the  fun 
and  luxury  appeal  of  garments  that 
are  above  the  merely  practical  level. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  time  to  go  all 
out  in  rounding  up  really  competent 
assistants  for  these  buyers.  Their  help 
in  controlling  basics  and  improving 
the  selling  of  fashion  items  may  well 
pay  off  in  terms  of  much  enhanced 
volume  and  profit.  The  buyer  who  is 
doing  her  job  only  superficially,  in  a 
single  department  or  over  a  dozen 
branches,  cannot  do  much  more  than 
earn  her  own  keep.  Teamed  up  with 
a  strong  assistant,  she  may  earn  good 
pay  for  both  of  them,  and  a  nice  profit 
for  management. 


A  FUTURE  IN  FASHION 

WITH  BUYERS  equipped  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  opportunities  before 
them,  interesting  possibilities  open  up 
for  the  corset  and  lingerie  depart¬ 
ments.  There  is  the  tempting  pros¬ 
pect,  for  stores  well  set  up  to  do  per¬ 
sonalized  selling,  of  private  brand 
merchandise  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
price  scale.  Not  necessarily  a  path  to 
added  profits,  but,  properly  done,  per¬ 
haps  a  path  to  greater  customer  loyal¬ 
ty.  There  is  the  prospect  of  raising 
the  standard  of  selling  and  of  fitting 
in  corset  departments,  so  that  manu¬ 


facturers  do  not  continue  to  say.  as 
some  do,  that  the  customer  who  re¬ 
quires  fitting  will  go  to  the  specialty 
shop,  large  or  small,  but  that  the  de¬ 
partment  store  will  get  only  the  trade 
brought  by  traffic. 

Managements  who  are  absorbed  in 
the  matter  of  markup  percentages  will 
find  food  for  thought  in  that  last  atti¬ 
tude.  If  the  lines  that  need  good  sell¬ 
ing  and  good  fitting — the  top  fashion 
lines  and  the  surgical  lines — really 
have  reason  to  look  down  their  noses 
at  the  department  store,  this  can  mean 
that  some  of  the  longest  markups  and 
largest  saleschecks  in  the  department 
are  being  lost  to  other  outlets.  Says 
one  manufacturer.  “If  our  merchan¬ 
dise  is  not  fitted  correctly,  or  serviced 
right,  the  more  traffic  it  is  exposed 
to.  the  more  harm  can  be  done.  .  .  . 
Careful  fitting  by  trained  fitters  and 
good  selling  by  trained  salespeople  are 
very  important.”  Says  another: 
“When  a  woman  pays  $7.50  or  more 
for  a  bra,  she  is  entitled  to  personal¬ 
ized  service,  such  as  only  a  trained 
fitter  can  give  her.  If  she  gets  that 
service,  she  buys  liberally;  if  she 
doesn’t,  she  is  foolish  to  buy  in  a  store 
that  makes  no  effort  to  serve  her 
properly.” 

Suggestion  Sales.  In  the  lingerie  de- 
l)artment,  a  buyer  with  time  to  work 
on  the  selling  level  of  her  department 
can  hope  to  achieve  suggestion  sell¬ 
ing — the  selling  of  a  second  color,  or 
a  second  item.  There  are  new.  excit¬ 
ing  items  coming  up  in  lingerie  lines 
these  days  that  should  have  sugges¬ 
tion  as  well  as  display.  One,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  below-the-knee  panties, 
brightly  styled  for  wear  under  those 
skinny  pants  the  younger  women  love, 
or  to  provide  a  smoothly  comfortable 
layer  of  fabric  between  tender  skin 
and  woolen  slacks.  Such  items  need 
more  than  just  ads,  windows,  and  dis¬ 
plays.  They  need  a  saleswoman  whose 
enthusiasm  encourages  the  customer 
to  buy  something  she  has  never  worn 
before.  Those  who  come  in  to  ask  for 
a  new  item  are  only  a  small  percentage 
of  those  who  will  buy  it  if  it  is  well 
presented  to  them. 


More  New  Items.  That  there  will  be 
new  items,  and  ever  more  new  items, 
seems  certain.  A  manufacturer,  long 
associated  with  staples,  says:  “During 
war  times,  staple  items  did  tremendous 
volume  and  were  never  changed.  .  .  . 
After  the  war,  we  and  our  competitors 
vowed  that  we  would  not  go  back  to 
making  big  lines,  but  competition,  big 
ideas,  colors,  fashion,  and  all  these 
things  will  not  he  denied.  .  .  .  The  need 
for  garments  which  will  keep  pace  with 
the  type  of  living  the  customer  is  doing 
day  by  day  is  changing  the  entire  field 
of  wearing  apparel,  particularly  in 
undergarments,  corsets,  brassieres, 
girdles,  etc.  Witness  the  rise  of  the 
pantie  girdle.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
they  were  hard  to  sell.  Today,  they 
are  very  hard  to  stop.  The  high  fash¬ 
ion  of  today  is  the  fashion  of  tomor¬ 
row,  and  the  fashion  of  tomorrow  is 
the  staple  of  another  day.  Without 
fashion,  of  course,  we  would  die.” 

Fashion  doesn’t  always  start  in  the 
highest  price  lines  and  work  its  way 
down.  Some  ideas  start  at  the  low 
end.  and  some  bloom  simultaneously 
all  up  and  down  the  price  scale.  ( Con¬ 
sumers  don’t  seem  to  take  books  on 
economics  and  fashion  very  seriously; 
they  buy  what  they  want.)  In  the  cor¬ 
set  field,  for  example,  the  first  sweater 
bra  on  the  market  was  from  a  volume 
house.  Lovable,  in  1956.  A  decade 
earlier,  both  the  volume  and  the  high¬ 
er  priced  firms  were  working  on  strap¬ 
less  bras  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
style  came  out  almost  at  once  in  sev¬ 
eral  price  ranges. 

With  new  fashions  the  prerogative 
of  every  woman,  regardless  of  her 
clothing  budget,  no  corset  or  lingerie 
department  can  afford  to  be  caught 
unprepared  when  a  new  trend  comes 
along.  Whether  its  clientele  is  car¬ 
riage  trade  or  wage  earning,  the  de¬ 
partment  store  in  the  years  ahead  will 
have  to  see  that  its  corset  and  lingerie 
departments  are  ready  and  able  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  fashions  that  develop  in  their 
own  fields,  as  well  as  to  work  hand  in 
hand  with  the  outerwear  departments 
on  making  it  easier  for  customers  to 
wear  and  enjoy  each  season’s  new 
clothes. 
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Joe  Feller 

Chairman, 

Smaller  Stores  Divisian 
President, 

Joe  Feller  Ltd.,  Ottawa 


Seymour  Helfant 

Manager, 

Smaller  Stores  Division 


THE  Smaller  Stores  Division,  which 
*  was  created  in  1938,  represents 
70  per  cent  of  NRMA  membership. 
It  consists  mainly  of  stores  having  an 
annual  volume  of  S2  million  and  un- 
der^ — stores  which  have  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  all  the  facilities  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  groups  and  divisions,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  additional  special  ser¬ 
vices  offered  by  the  Smaller  Stores 
Division.  The  Division  was  formed 
to  offer  assistance  and  technical 
knowledge  in  all  areas  of  retailing 
with  interpretations  and  analyses  for 
the  smaller  store. 

With  the  problems  of  higher  oper¬ 
ating  costs  and  competitive  low  mark¬ 
ons,  the  smaller  retailer  finds  that 
maintaining  a  profitable  business  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  task.  The  larger 
stores  are  usually  financially  able  to 
hire  trained,  capable  specialists  for 
managerial  duties  while  the  smaller 
merchant  must  assume  all  these  duties 
himself.  Not  only  must  he  be  a  pro¬ 
ficient  merchandiser,  but  he  must  also 
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directly  supervise  every  other  phase 
of  his  business.  He  must  be  a  public 
relations  expert,  versed  in  every  angle 
of  good  sales  promotion,  as  well  as  a 
financial  analyst  and  wage  adminis¬ 
trator.  He  must  be  a  real  estate  oper¬ 
ator  as  well  as  a  tax  specialist.  He 
must  know  how  to  train  his  sales  per¬ 
sonnel  for  more  productivity  as  well 
as  work  with  his  accountant  for  better 
controls. 

It  is  the  prime  duty  of  the  Smaller 
Stores  Division  to  render  services  that 
will  enable  the  smaller  retailer  to  oper¬ 
ate  his  store  profitably  by  competing 
successfully  in  today’s  economy.  This 
requires  a  great  deal  of  know-how 
and  outstanding  skills  to  cope  with 
modern  trends  in  retailing. 

The  Board  of  Advisors  is  made  up 
of  28  merchants  selected  from  within 
the  Association  and  elected  to  serve 
for  a  three-year  term  of  office.  They 
give  freely  of  their  time,  energy  and 
travel  money  in  order  to  meet  several 
times  each  year  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  work  program. 

CONFERENCES  AND  SEMINARS.  A 

mid-year  meeting  is  usually  held  in 
June  during  market  week.  This  gives 
smaller  store  members  an  opportunity 
to  take  advantage  of  their  trip  to  New 
York.  They  meet  and  participate  in 
a  program  that  points  the  way  to  a 
more  profitable  operation.  During  the 
past  few  years,  this  session  has  in¬ 
cluded  a  dinner  meeting  that  pre¬ 
sented  outstanding  fashion  shows 


sponsored  by  leading  national  maga¬ 
zines. 

A  five-day  Top  Management  Semi¬ 
nar  is  held  annually  in  New  York. 
Delegates  representing  both  large  and 
small  stores  attend  these  most  infor¬ 
mative  groups  of  meetings.  The  fourth 
annual  Top  Management  Seminar 
will  be  held  at  New  York  University 
during  Market  Week  on  June  6th 
through  10th,  this  year.  Topics  to  be 
covered  permit  participants  to  antici¬ 
pate  what  to  expect  in  the  next  decade 
and  thereby  how  to  achieve  maximum 
volume  and  profits. 

RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS.  We  have 
been  working  with  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  to  find  ways  and  means  of 
providing  more  useful  data  for  small¬ 
er  stores  in  the  MOR.  A  study  made 
with  our  members  produced  a  better 
understanding  of  their  departmental 
structure  and  of  what  information 
could  be  reported  by  them.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  changes  made  in  survey  pro¬ 
cedures,  there  was  a  greater  smaller 
store  participation  in  the  MOR,  which 
resulted  in  departmental  data  for  two 
volume  groupings  under  the  $1  mil¬ 
lion  level.  We  are  looking  forward 
to  even  greater  participation  from  our 
members  in  the  future. 

As  a  result  of  a  recent  survey,  we 
found  that  numerous  smaller  stores 
were  unable  to  promote  National 
Baby  Week  properly  because  it  came 
too  close  to,  or  at  the  same  time  as. 
Mother’s  Day.  We  are  now  working 
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with  the  sponsors  of  National  Baby 
Week  in  researching  and  obtaining 
information  that  will  inform  us  as  to 
the  best  time  of  the  year  to  promote 
National  Baby  Week. 

Information  is  constantly  being 
sought  to  show  how  successful  pro¬ 
motions  and  other  profitable  ideas  can 
be  useful  to  member  stores. 

Store  modernization  and  financing 
are  continuously  a  problem  to  the 
smaller  retailer  because  of  the  finan¬ 
ces  involved.  We  have  been  checking 
into  the  availability  of  financing  from 
the  Small  Business  Administration  as 
well  as  leasing  organizations. 

The  problems  of  money  manage¬ 
ment  have  always  plagued  our  smaller 
retailers,  whose  capital  is  usually 
limited.  We  have  been  advising  our 
members  on  how  they  can  get  help 
in  this  area.  Methods  for  going  about 
obtaining  long-term  loans  as  well  as 
advice  as  to  the  types  of  loans  they 
can  apply  for  and  requirements  for 
collateral  are  discussed  with  great 
frequency. 

We  have  also  been  inquiring  about 
investments  of  the  Small  Business  In¬ 
vestment  Corporations  in  the  retail 
field. 

Because  of  the  insistence  of  finan¬ 
cing  companies  that  only  retailers 
with  high  financial  ratings  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  tenants  in  their  projects, 
smaller  stores  have  virtually  been 
eliminated  as  potential  tenants  in 
many  shopping  centers.  These  stores 
felt  that  they  were  being  discriminated 
against.  Help  is  now  available  through 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 
We  are  directing  our  efforts  to  help 
members  better  understand  and  take 
advantage  of  the  aid  that  is  available 
to  them. 

CONSULTATION.  A  continuous  flow 
and  exchange  of  useful  information  in 
the  area  of  profitable  operations  is 
always  available  through  the  Smaller 
Stores  Division.  This  is  an  area  which 
is  considered  most  important  to  our 
members.  Each  year  thousands  of  re¬ 
quests  are  made  through  the  mails 
and  through  personal  visits  for  aid 
with  common  or  urgent  problems  that 


confront  our  people. 

Working  with  the  various  staffs  in 
the  different  NRMA  groups  and  divi¬ 
sions,  we  are  able  to  analyze  and  in¬ 
terpret  tbe  advantages  of  large  store 
thinking  for  the  smaller  store. 

In  addition,  extremely  useful  in¬ 
formation  is  taken  advantage  of 
through  publications,  participation  at 
conventions  and  meetings,  surveys 
and  written  reports. 

Our  Division  is  constantly  request¬ 
ing  that  its  members  take  advantage 
of  the  fine  services  available  to  them, 
especially  in  these  times  when  we  are 
all  concerned  with  ways  and  means 
of  increasing  business  and  cutting 
costs  so  as  to  result  in  a  more  profit¬ 
able  operation.  We  find  that  many 
more  stores  can  take  advantage  of  the 
services  of  our  Division.  It  will  defi¬ 
nitely  pay  off,  whenever  a  question 
arises  in  the  fields  of  merchandising, 
buying,  record-keeping,  retail  con¬ 
trol.  expenses,  taxes,  sales  promotion, 
advertising,  finance,  management,  per¬ 
sonnel,  credit,  public  relations,  insur¬ 
ance.  store  operation  and  others.  We 
have  been  advising  members  in  down¬ 
town  communities  as  to  how  they  can 
compete  profitably  with  neighboring 
shopping  centers  and  discount  houses. 

SMALLER  STORES  EXCHANGE.  The 

Smaller  Stores  Exchange  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  “Know'-How  Exchange.” 
ft  came  into  being  in  1954  and  is  de¬ 
voted  mainly  to  the  imparting  of 
profitable  ideas  to  the  smaller  retailer. 
It  is  filled  with  factual  information 
which  is  original  and  contributed  by 
experts  in  their  respective  fields.  The 
Exchange  is  mailed  free  10  times  a 
year  to  all  smaller  store  members  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad — to 
those  stores  whose  annual  volume  is 
S2  million  or  less. 

When  an  important  question  is 
posed  to  the  Division,  it  is  printed  in 
the  “Question  and  Answer”  column. 
The  answer  is  printed  together  with 
the  question,  and  comments  are  in¬ 
vited  from  the  reading  audience. 

Good  ideas  that  paid  off  are  also 
invited  from  our  member  merchants 
and  printed  in  the  Exchange. 


BOOKS  AND  BROCHURES.  The  two-  f 
volume  Operating  Manual  for 
Smaller  Stores  has  just  been  re¬ 
leased  for  distribution.  ■ 

Volume  I  includes  such  areas  as;  I 
downtown  revitalization,  parking,  in-  i 
surance,  expense  management,  per-  * 
sonnel,  customer  services  and  store  ■ 
security.  Volume  II  includes:  store  I 
planning,  modernization  and  finan-  I 
cing,  fixtures,  housekeeping,  altera-  1 
tion  room  problems,  receiving  and  I 
marking  and  gift  wrapping.  I 

The  Successful  Future  of  the  “ 
Independent  Retailer,  another  new,  ■ 
successful  publication,  discusses  the  I 
future  of  the  independent  store,  how  i 
to  insure  an  effective  downtown  * 
operation,  the  advantageous  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  community  cooperation,  the  ■ 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  “ 
expansion  downtown  or  in  shop¬ 
ping  centers,  overcoming  management 
problems  and  what’s  wrong  with 
downtown — and  what  to  do  about  it. 

Problems  of  Smaller  Stores 
considers  such  problems  as  competi¬ 
tion  with  discount  houses,  how  to  im¬ 
prove  earnings,  money  management, 
estate  planning  and  continuity  of 
ownership. 

Merchandising  the  Smaller  '■ 
Store  contains  the  fundamentals  of 
profitable  merchandising,  slanted  to  j 
the  smaller  store,  material  on  vendors  f 
and  markets,  credit,  unit  control,  ' 
markups  and  markdowns,  as  well  as 
buying  offices  and  associations.  ^ 

Sales  Training  Manual  for  ^ 
Smaller  Stores  is  a  revised,  in¬ 
structive  guide  to  increase  produc¬ 
tivity  of  all  sales  personnel. 

Financial  and  Record-Keeping 
Manual  for  Smaller  Stores  offers 
all  the  basic  records  necessary  for 
the  proper  operation  of  the  store.  It 
discusses  the  retail  inventory  method, 
cash  controls,  accounts  payable,  in¬ 
surance  and  lease  data  as  well  as  the 
organization  of  the  store. 

The  Sales  Promotion  Manual 
FOR  Smaller  Stores  covers  budget¬ 
ing  and  the  planning  of  promotions, 
layout,  copy  fundamentals,  direct 
mail  and  display. 
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Some  Facts  for  Critics  of 
Early  Christmas  Promotions 


By  Joseph  T.  Meek 

President,  Illinois  Retail  Merchants  Association 


Bamberger's  "Universal  Christmas"  promation 
last  year  was  a  salute  to  Great  Britain.  The  ever¬ 
green  trees  that  decorated  the  store  were  fes¬ 
tooned  with  the  red  roses  of  England.  There  were 
life-size  cut-outs  of  Horse  Guards,  Color  Guards 
and  Dickens  characters;  also  large  plaster  uni¬ 
corns  and  lions.  Bamberger's  stays  with  the  more 
or  less  traditional  Christmas  opening  date — the 
weekend  after  Thanksgiving.  Some  other  stores, 
and  a  number  of  shopping  centers,  find  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  start  earlier.  In  France  and  England 
there  were  1960  Christmas  promotions  well  under 
way  by  the  first  week  of  November. 


tailing  exploits  them.  It  draws  out 
this  good,  and  figures  it  needs  to  make 
use  of  it  both  to  fill  a  need  and  to  get 
volume. 


INSTEAD  of  defending  early  Christ- 
*  mas  promotion  and  early  Christmas 
shopping,  most  of  us  become  apolo¬ 
getic  and  hope  the  issue  will  pass  us 
by.  But  those  who  know  the  prob¬ 
lems,  purposes  and  destinies  of  distri¬ 
bution  should  speak  up  with  authority 
on  this  subject. 

Whether  we  begin  the  Christmas 
season  seven  days  or  seven  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  day  itself  is  not  a  point  that 
should  provoke  criticism.  It’s  how 
we  do  it  that  matters.  What  is  wrong 
about  advertising  the  meaning  of 
Christmas  early  in  November?  Who 
steps  on  the  meaning  of  Thanksgiving 
by  making  it  a  stepping  stone  to  the 
thankful  promise  of  Christmas?  What 
is  wrong  with  tasteful  reminders  that 
it  is  good  to  be  generous,  to  be  kind 
and  a  bit  sentimental — or  with  be¬ 
ginning  these  reminders  on  November 
1 2th  instead  of  December  1st? 

I  think  it’s  a  fact  that  all  year  long 
people  love  people  and  want  to  be 
good  to  them.  But  because  we  adults 
for  some  reason  find  sentiment  some¬ 
thing  to  he  ashamed  of,  we  hide  it 
except  at  Christmas  and  other  gift¬ 
giving  occasions. 

Retailing  knows  about  these  senti¬ 
ments.  I  suppose  you  could  say  re¬ 


Meeting  Customer  Needs.  What  we 
do  very  early  in  November  is  little 
different,  if  at  all,  from  what  we  do 
early  in  July  when  we  make  a  play 
for  vacation  business.  Every  time  we 
write  an  ad,  arrange  a  display,  buy  an 
item,  make  a  sale,  we  are  mindful  of 
the  desire  of  our  customer  to  be  a  well 
fed,  well  equipped,  happy  heroine — 
all  within  her  budget.  The  color,  the 
drama,  the  selection,  the  shopping 
pleasures  ( as  contrasted  with  shop¬ 
ping  panics  I ,  the  perfection  of  the 
delivered  product,  the  assurance  of 
delivery,  the  banishment  of  disap¬ 
pointment — all  these  customer  needs 
enter  into  our  early  promotion  of 
Christmas. 

W'e  urge  them  to  shop  early  so  they 
won’t  be  disappointed.  It’s  sound  ad¬ 
vice  at  any  time. 


who  heed  our  urgings  to  shop  early 
are  more  filled  with  the  real  spirit  of 
Christmas  than  they  would  be  if  they’d 
been  advised  to  wait  until  December 
1st  or  15th  to  shop.  I  imagine  they’re 
in  a  far  better  position  to  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  great  meaning  of 
Christmas  —  simply  because  we’ve 
been  bold  enough  to  get  them  started 
early. 

There  are  excellent  by-products  of 
this  early  shopping  schedule.  Early 
shopping  means  adequate  stocks, 
pleasant  shopping  facilities,  deliveries 
in  good  time.  It  cuts  down  on  error 
and  on  disappointment  and  on  traffic 
tie-ups,  for  all  business  and  for  all 
pleasure  travel.  Early  Christmases 
mean  a  longer  employment  season  for 
many  extras  and  more  sales  opportuni- 
A  Better  Christmas.  Certainly  it’s  a  ties  for  regular  salespeople, 
fact  that  many  shoppers  have  all  their 

holiday  wants  filled  weeks  before  The  Community  Welfare.  Critics  of 
Christmas.  They  want  and  appreciate  early  Christmas  promotion  should  con- 
the  early  season.  I  suspect  that  those  sider  some  very  solid  and  mundane 
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reasons  why  it’s  necessary  to  get  go¬ 
ing  early  in  most  of  our  cities  and 
suburbs  and  shopping  centers.  We  all 
know  that  population  is  zooming 
ahead  so  fast  that  our  transportation 
and  parking  facilities  and,  in  many 
cases,  our  store  plants,  can’t  keep  up 
with  it.  To  concentrate  all  of  a  com¬ 
munity’s  shopping  into  a  bobtailed 
Christmas  season  would  mean  wretch¬ 
ed  service,  traffic  snarls,  disappointed 
customers,  hard-pressed  and  distraught 
salespeople.  For  many  communities 
it  would  mean  a  drain-off  of  what 
should  be  local  business  to  neighbor¬ 
ing  communities  where  the  crowding 
is  less. 

That’s  not  just  bad  for  the  local 
store;  it’s  bad  for  the  community.  That 
lost  customer  is  not  only  a  shopper; 
he’s  a  patient,  a  client,  an  advertiser, 
a  depositor.  When  he  goes  elsewhere 
to  do  business,  what  about  his  home 
community’s  income,  its  taxes,  its 
rented  and  rentable  properties,  its  en¬ 
tire  growth? 

What  Christmas  Volume  Pays  For.  Re¬ 
tailing  knows  the  percentage  of  an¬ 
nual  volume  the  Christmas  season  pro¬ 
vides.  It  knows  that  early  preparation 
for  Christmas  fills  the  customer’s 
needs,  that  the  reasons  for  early  shop¬ 
ping  are  sound.  So  it  gets  into  an 
eight-week  Christmas  season  instead 
of  a  five-  or  six-week  season.  It  has 
probably  found  its  peak  in  the  eight- 
week  period. 

Those  who  are  shouting  for  “less 
pressure”  at  Christmas  should  be  quite 
cognizant  of  the  consequences  if  they 
should  get  what  they  think  they  want. 
This  is  a  consumption  economy.  We 
must  sell  more  if  we  are  to  have  full 
employment,  high  living  standards,  a 
fair  chance  at  education,  more  healthy 
bodies,  more  enjoyable  and  produc¬ 
tive  old  age,  better  living  facilities. 

A  longer  Christmas  season  means, 
frankly,  more  jobs,  more  income, 
more  taxes  for  more  welfare,  for  more 
schooling,  for  more  social  security, 
for  more  savings,  more  charity,  more 
contributions  to  churches — for  more 
lives  with  at  least  the  potential  of  be¬ 
ing  dedicated  to  the  glory  of  God. 


Hudson's  Explains  Import  Policy  to  Employees 


Wl^RlTING  in  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
house  organ,  Joseph  L.  Hud¬ 
son,  Jr.,  vice  president  and  general 
manager,  devoted  his  February  edi¬ 
torial  to  the  question,  “Why  does 
Hudson’s  buy  and  promote  imported 
merchandise?”  The  statement  of 
Hudson’s  policy  was  candid,  detailed 
and  informative.  Here  are  some  para¬ 
graphs  from  it: 

“One  of  the  chief  functions  of  a  de¬ 
partment  store  is  to  offer  variety.  .  .  . 
For  this  reason  we  have  supported 
representatives  of  the  Associated 
Merchandising  Corporation  in  Europe 
and  the  Far  East  for  over  30  years. 

“We  sell  what  our  buyers  believe 
are  the  best  and  most  complete  selec¬ 
tions  of  American-made  merchan¬ 
dise.  Only  after  this  is  accomplished 
do  we  investigate  the  import  markets 
to  supplemenl  domestic  merchandise 
selections.  No  customer  need  buy  im¬ 
ports  if  she  prefers  domestic  mer¬ 
chandise. 

“Let  me  assure  you  that  if  you 
were  to  lump  together  all  merchan¬ 
dise  imports  for  the  many  retailing 
outlets  in  our  50  states  it  would  be 
hardly  a  drop  in  the  bucket  when  re¬ 
lated  to  this  country’s  total  imports. 
And  if  we  were  all  to  stop  merchan¬ 
dise  imports  tomorrow  it  would  help 
our  economy  not  at  all;  in  fact,  it 
would  be  harmful. 

“1  know  you  have  read  of  isolated 
cases  of  some  American  businesses 
being  undersold  by  foreign  competi¬ 
tion.  Manufacturers  of  watches,  but¬ 
tons.  ceramics,  knitwear,  are  ex¬ 
amples.  What  you  do  not  read  of  so 
often  is  how  the  genius  of  American 
businessmen  is  meeting  this  competi¬ 
tion  and  making  dramatic  recov¬ 
eries.” 

After  citing  examples  of  success¬ 
ful  response  to  foreign  competition 
by  tuna  fisheries,  auto  makers,  etc,, 
the  editorial  continued: 

“Actually  there  is  little  that  is  new 
in  the  present  import  situation  .  .  . 
nothing  we  have  not  experienced  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  70  years  within  our  own 


borders.  In  the  30s  many  states  at¬ 
tempted  to  set  up  trade  barriers  to 
protect  local  industries.  These  were 
broken  down  by  the  necessity  for  a 
free  flow  of  materials  and  armaments 
during  the  war  and  because  they 
proved  impractical. 

“Every  manufacturer  who  thought 
he  had  a  corner  on  any  specific  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  upset  when  he  found 
that  someone  else  had  a  better  and 
cheaper  product.  The  chief  difference 
is  that  now  the  competition  is  world¬ 
wide,  not  just  inter-American. 

»  »  * 

“I  know  you  have  been  hearing 
much  about  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment’s  concern  about  money  going 
out  of  the  country.  But  according  to 
international  authorities  on  the  im¬ 
port-export  situation,  this  country 
had  a  trade  balance  in  our  favor  of 
$6  billion,  at  a  conservative  estimate, 
at  the  end  of  last  year’s  trading  .  .  . 
more  than  enough  to  take  care  of  all 
our  foreign  military  commitments 
and  foreign  aid.  Therefore,  our  ex¬ 
port-import  activities  have  placed  no 
drain  on  our  gold  supply,  but  have 
contributed  to  strengthening  it.  The 
unfavorable  run  on  American  gold 
recently  has  been  caused  by  investors 
seeking  a  bigber  interest  rate  abroad, 
plus  investment  in  foreign  operations 

by  many  American  firms. 

*  «  » 

“Competition  must  be  met  where 
it  is  found.  Companies,  our  own  and 
foreign,  will  survive  on  the  basis  of 
how  efficiently  and  economically  they 
produce  what  the  world’s  customers 
need,  want  and  will  buy.  No  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  by  any  country  or  spe¬ 
cial-interest  group  will  last  for  long. 

“In  this  highly  competitive  situa¬ 
tion,  the  department  store  is  the 
middle  man.  Its  function  is,  as  it  al¬ 
ways  has  been,  to  get  to  the  customer 
the  best  possible  merchandise  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  As  a  company 
we  would  be  shirking  our  responsi¬ 
bilities  ...  if  we  indulged  in  any  kind 
of  ‘product  isolationism’.” 
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100%  Oufn-Brand  Goods  in  Irish  Chain 


In  the  sixth  of  Dunnes  Stores,  opened  lost  year,  modern  self-selection,  brilliant 
lighting  and  wide  aisles  speed  the  sales  transactions.  Every  counter  card,  package, 
price  label  emphasizes  the  St.  Bernard  brand  name.  This  store,  with  its  wide  en¬ 
trance  doors  and  look-through  windows,  is  the  second  in  Dublin,  on  George's  Street. 


A  LL  the  merchandise  sold  in 
Dunne’s,  a  six-store  chain  with 
an  annual  sales  volume  of  $6  million, 
carries  a  single  brand  name,  “St.  Ber¬ 
nard.”  It  is  manufactured  to  the 
store’s  specifications,  95  per  cent  of 
it  by  Ireland’s  own  industries.  Ber¬ 
nard  Dunne,  managing  director  of  the 
company,  which  he  started  as  a  small 
store  in  Cork  only  16  years  ago,  says 
he  decided  to  concentrate  on  own- 
brand  merchandise  after  a  visit  in  1953 
to  J.  C.  Penney  headquarters  in  New 
York. 

Behind  the  decision  was  the  deter¬ 
mination  that  Dunne’s  should  be 
known  for  value-at-a  price  rather  than 
for  low  prices  alone.  It  was  an  exac*ing 
merchandise  situation  for  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  organization  to  choose, 
for  a  store  that  sells  a  single  brand, 
made  to  specification,  hazards  its 
whole  reputation  on  its  own  technical 
knowledge  and  merchandising  skill. 
Dunnes  has  these,  and  the  experiment 
has  become  an  overwhelming  success. 
In  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick  and  Wex¬ 
ford,  the  “St.  Bernard”  brand  is  a 
guarantee  of  serviceability  and  good 
value. 

Nor  is  style  by  any  means  lacking. 
Dunne’s  representatives  visit  the  fash¬ 
ion  centers  of  Europe  and  the  U.  S., 
bringing  and  sending  to  Dublin  sam¬ 
ples  of  merchandise  and  news  of 
trends.  .At  home,  a  team  of  style  ad¬ 
visors.  called  a  selectors’  panel,  choose 


what  they  consider  the  best  trends  and 
items.  Then  the  buyers  make  the  final 
decisions,  after  studying  the  recom¬ 
mendations  in  the  light  of  their  own 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  figur¬ 
ing  specifications  and  costs.  Fashion 
items  are  usually  given  a  sample  run 
before  quantity  orders  are  placed. 

Dunnes  concentrates  its  buying, 
trying  to  assure  a  minimum  of  six- 


months  quantities  for  each  manufac¬ 
turer.  Like  other  progressive  business¬ 
men  in  Ireland,  Ben  Dunne  is  working 
hard  to  support  and  vitalize  Irish  in¬ 
dustries. 

To  support  the  brand  name  there 
is  a  continuous,  well  coordinated  pro¬ 
motion  program.  The  slogan,  “St. 
Bernard,  the  brand  name  at  Dunnes 
Stores.”  appears  on  counter  cards. 
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labels,  price  tickets,  bags  and  boxes 
and  in  all  advertising. 

The  store’s  policy  is  never  to  run 
special  sales  to  build  traffic.  All  the 
promotion  effort  goes  into  ( 1 )  the 
concept  of  Dunnes  as  a  place  where 
the  everyday  values  are  unique,  and 
(2)  the  assurance  that  there  is  no 
claim  Dunnes  makes  that  will  not  be 
backed  up  in  fact  at  any  cost. 

The  stores  are  laid  out  and  fixtured 
for  self-selection,  using  the  principles 
pioneered  in  England  by  Marks  & 
Spencer.  The  newest  in  the  chain  is 
a  second  Dublin  store,  which  opened 
last  year.  It  has  brilliant  lighting,  a 
pastel  color  scheme,  wide  aisles;  and 
layout,  fixture  design  and  signing  that 
give  every  department  total  visibility 
from  any  part  of  the  floor. 

The  six-store  chain  employs  about 
130  people,  of  whom  a  full  80  per  cent 
are  described  as  selling  personnel. 
The  self-selection  setup,  of  course,  in¬ 
volves  the  combination  of  stockkeep¬ 
ing  and  selling  duties.  The  employees 
are  unionized.  And  although  Ireland 
seems  to  be  making  good  headway  in 
its  industrious  and  imaginative  drive 
to  improve  the  economy,  it  is  an  il¬ 
luminating  sidelight  on  the  employ¬ 
ment  situation  there  that  the  union 
does  not  permit  the  employment  of 
married  women  in  the  store. 

Ben  Dunne,  the  head  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  visits  the  U.  S.  frequently.  He 
was  here  most  recently  to  attend  the 
NRMA  convention,  after  which  he 
went  on  a  store-visiting  tour  that  took 
him  all  the  way  to  San  Francisco. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  and  SPECIAL  EVENTS 


Lane  Bryant  Will  Honor  African.  Lane 
Bryant’s  Annual  Awards  program  now' 
includes  an  International  Award,  and 
this  year  the  recipient  to  be  chosen 
will  be  a  citizen  of  Africa.  The  awards 
are  for  outstanding  non-remunerated 
volunteer  service  leading  to  communi¬ 
ty  betterment.  The  Lane  Bryant 
awards  program,  administered  inde¬ 
pendently  by  a  committee  of  outstand¬ 
ing  public  figures,  was  inaugurated  in 
1948.  The  nominations  now  being  re¬ 
ceived  are  for  1960  achievements. 
Awards  are  presented  each  year  in  No¬ 
vember  at  a  luncheon  that  receives 
extensive  press  coverage. 

Supporting  Higher  Education.  Gifts 
made  by  employees  of  the  Whirlpool 
Corp.  to  educational  institutions  hence¬ 
forth  will  be  worth  twice  as  much  as  in 
the  past.  The  company’s  new  “Dupli¬ 
cate  Gifts  Program”  will  match  any 
contribution  up  to  $1,000  made  by  an 
eligible  employee  in  any  one  calendar 
year.  Board  chairman  Elisha  Gray’s 
comments  on  the  program  provide  an 
interesting  insight  into  the  thinking 
behind  it. 

“It  is  a  fair  assumption,”  he  said, 
“that  Whirlpool’s  future  manpower 
needs  will  be  met  by  many  of  the  same 
types  of  educational  institutions  as 
have  provided  personnel  in  the  past. 
We’d  like  to  help  insure  a  continuity 
of  educated  manpower  from  those  in¬ 
stitutions  by  assisting  our  employees 


in  their  support  .  .  .  We  are  told  that 
by  1970  the  cost  of  higher  education 
in  the  United  States  will  total  about 
$9  billion  and  that  the  share  of  busi¬ 
ness  must  increase  to  around  $500 
million.  Not  only  do  we  want  that 
higher  education  to  be  available  but 
also  we  are  in  the  market  for  its 
products.” 

Lit's  Community  Center.  Lit  Brothers 
of  Philadelphia  now  has  a  “Good 
Neighbor”  center  at  its  downtown  store 
as  well  as  at  each  of  four  branches. 
The  main  store  Center  is  under  the 
full-time  direction  of  Mrs.  Elma  Mc- 
Carraher,  who  previously  directed  the 
same  activity  at  Lit’s-69th  Street  for 
10  years.  Mrs.  McCarraher  is  well 
known  to  clubs  and  community  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  area.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  selecting  someone  for  this  post 
who  has  a  reputation  for  community 
service  was  underscored  by  Bernard 
Litvak,  Lit’s  president,  who  said  of 
Mrs.  McCarraher: 

“We  know  we  are  offering  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  an  outstanding  individual,  com¬ 
pletely  dedicated  to  the  goals  of  the 
Good  Neighbor  program,  for  which  she 
received  the  Freedom  Foundation’s 
George  Washington  Medal  in  1959.” 

Facilities  at  the  Center  consist  of  a 
well-equipped  meeting  room  that  will 
accommodate  groups  of  from  50  to 
500;  a  stage  and  other  equipment  for 
putting  on  shows;  and  a  kitchen. 


At  NRMA't  50th  Annual  Convention:  James  J.  Bliss,  Association  counsel,  and  Mrs.  Bliss;  Bernard  Dunne,  president  of  Dunnes  Stores,  and  his  daughter, 
Margaret  Dunne,  a  fashion  buyer;  John  Spillane,  secretary  of  Dunnes,  Michael  Roche,  general  merchandise  manager;  and  T.  A.  Woods,  merchan¬ 
dise  director  of  Sunbeam  Wolsey,  Ltd.,  of  Cork.  The  Dunnes  Stores  group  visited  stores  all  the  way  to  the  west  coast. 
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Extra  Value  from  House  Organ.  Claude 
Chapeau,  public  relations  director  of 
the  Galeries  Orleanaises,  distributes 
the  store’s  house  organ  rather  widely 
throughout  the  trading  area,  making 
a  point  of  reaching  school  teachers  and 
municipal  and  county  officials.  He 
suggests  this  as  a  useful  public  rela¬ 
tions  activity,  even  though  it  may  seem 
at  first  thought  that  the  internal  house 
organ  might  have  no  interest  for  out¬ 
siders.  His  experiment  started  when 
a  teacher  who  accompanied  a  group 
of  primary  school  children  on  a  store 
tour  was  given  a  copy  of  the  house 
organ  and  then  asked  to  be  added  to 
the  mailing  list,  with  these  comments: 

“After  opening  The  Echo  and  glanc¬ 
ing  casually  and  skeptically  through 
what  I  expected  to  be  mere  prosing  in¬ 
grained  with  paternalism,  I  discovered 
a  human  reality — especially  fascinat¬ 
ing  because  expressed  in  the  familiar 
way  of  people  who  have  known  one 
another  for  a  long  time.” 

From  then  on  The  Echo  des  Galeries 
went  to  school  heads  and  public  offi¬ 
cials,  the  first  issue  accompanied  by 
this  letter: 

“Our  department  store  is  operated 
by  a  staff  of  450  persons  who  consti¬ 
tute  a  small  community  with  its  own 
problems  and  its  own  life.  Tbe  Galeries 
Orleanaises  is  one  link  of  a  chain  to 
which,  throughout  France,  several 
thousands  of  men  and  women  devote 
their  work,  that  part  of  life  on  which 
depends  the  realization  of  all  other 
human  hopes.  We  have  thought  you 
might  be  interested  and  pleased  to  re¬ 
ceive  henceforth  a  regular  service  of 
Echo  des  Galeries,  which  will  enable 
you  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  human  activity  of  our  firms  and  of 
those  who  work  there.” 


The  experiment,  begun  three  years 
ago,  has  been  a  notable  success.  “Con¬ 
tact  with  our  readers,”  says  M.  Cha¬ 
peau,  “on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to 
the  store,  or  by  mail,  has  become  more 
precise,  and  more  direct  and  friendly. 
A  thousand  details  reveal  that  [they] 
no  longer  consider  the  department 
store  a  mere  selling  machine  but  as  a 
human  reality  having  its  hopes  and 
successes,  difficulties  and  failures.” 


How  to  get  unusual  photographic  interest  into  a  new  store  opening? 
This  is  one  of  a  series  of  fashion  photos  released  to  local  papers  by 
Snellenburg's  just  before  the  opening  of  its  Lawrence  Park,  Pa.  branch. 
Photos  went  with  news  stories  describing  both  the  modern  design  of 
the  store  and  its  emphasis  on  fashion.  Models  were  all  posed  in  settings 
suggesting  designers  and  construction  crews  at  work. 


Little  Girls  Open  Filene  Branch.  When 
Filene’s  opened  its  11th  branch  store 
last  month,  in  Braintree,  Mass.,  a  chain 
of  little  girls — one  from  each  of  38 
communities  —  was  stretched  across 
the  entrance  in  place  of  the  usual  satin 
ribbon.  The  girls  were  identically 
dressed  in  bright  blue  spring  dresses. 

Community  Improvement.  A  Civic 
Beautification  contest  is  sponsored  in 
Massachusetts  by  the  Garden  Club 
Federation  in  cooperation  with  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.  Grants  of  $200  each, 
made  from  the  Sears  Community  Im¬ 
provement  Fund,  will  be  made  to  the 
clubs  that  submit  the  best  plans  for  a 
civic  improvement  project. 

Home  Furnishings  Style  Show.  Deco¬ 
rators,  manufacturers  and  retailers 
have  all  had  a  hand  in  the  Spring 
Pageant  of  Interior  Design  now  in  full 
flower  along  Robertson  Boulevard  in 
Los  Angeles.  Owens-Corning  Fiberglas 
is  the  sponsor.  A.I.D.  decorators  have 
done  30  room  settings  featuring  new 
trends  in  draperies.  They  appear  in 
the  windows  of  manufacturers’  show¬ 
rooms  on  the  boulevard.  In  addition 
to  the  boulevard  show,  special  window 
settings  were  arranged  at  J.  W.  Robin¬ 
sons  and  Green  &  Hinkle  in  Beverly 
Hills  and  Cannell  &  Chaffin  and  Bar¬ 


nett  Brothers  in  Los  Angeles.  All  the 
windows  are  lighted  up  every  night 
until  10  o’clock. 

Traffic  Safety  Program.  Auto-Test,  a 
coin-operated  amusement  device  which 
many  toy  departments  have  found 
profitable,  has  also  been  used  as  a 
store  tie-in  with  safe-driving  cam¬ 
paigns.  For  example.  Gable’s  of  Al- 
tonna.  Pa.,  and  Higbee’s  of  Cleveland 
both  installed  the  Auto-Test  last  No¬ 
vember  and  contributed  the  first  week’s 
proceeds  to  the  community — Gable’s 
to  the  Community  Chest  and  Higbee’s 
to  the  Greater  Cleveland  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil.  The  machine  simulates  real 
over-the-road  driving  conditions  and 
gives  the  player  a  test  of  his  driving 
skill.  It  is  manufactured  and  distrib¬ 
uted  by  Capitol  Projector  Corp.  of  New 
York.  It’s  been  praised  by  tbe  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council. 

"Image"  Program  by  Radio.  A  near¬ 
saturation  radio  program  launched  by 
Snellenburg’s,  Philadelphia,  this  month 
involves  six  stations  and  13  radio  per¬ 
sonalities.  Each  of  the  radio  stars  is 
to  be  permanently  identified  with  a 
single  one  of  Snellenburg’s  merchan¬ 
dise  divisions.  There  are  13  half-hour 
sponsorships  each  day  from  Monday 
to  Friday. 
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NRMA’S  FOUNDER- MEMBERS 


No.  14  in  a  series 


ONE  day  in  the  year  1857  a  young  man 
named  Isaac  Sanger  swung  into  a 
seat  beside  the  driver  in  a  stagecoach 
bound  from  New  Orleans  to  Texas.  The 
driver  eyed  the  stranger,  and  asked: 
"Where  are  you  from?" 

"Obernbriet,  Bavaria,"  Isaac  Sanger 
replied. 

"You've  come  quite  a  piece.  What  do 
you  folks  over  there  think  of  Texas?" 
Isaac's  eyes  brightened. 

"That  Texas  is  a  land  of  promise,"  he 
said.  "My  brothers  and  I  will  open  stores 
now  in  North  Texas.  We  plan  to  go  for¬ 
ward  with  Texas." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  That  same 
year  he  opened  the  first  Sanger  store,  at 
McKinney.  And  within  a  few  months  he 
began  to  branch  out.  His  brothers,  Leh¬ 
man  and  Philip,  joined  him;  a  few  years 
later  the  other  two  brothers,  Alexander 
and  Samuel,  followed.  Their  policy  was 
to  follow  the  railroads  across  Texas,  and 
by  1871  they  had  established  Sanger 
stores  in  1 1  towns. 

In  1872  they  decided  to  center  their 
operations  in  Dallas,  a  village  in  those 
days  with  a  population  of  less  than  1,500. 
But  Dallas  grew  fast,  and  Sanger's  was 
already  a  substantial  enough  business  to 
have  its  own  New  York  office,  which  was 
set  up  by  the  prosperous  young  firm  in 
1869. 

By  the  time  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Asociation  was  organized  in  1911, 
the  Sanger  name  was  famous  in  retailing. 
The  Dallas  store  was  a  nine-story  structure 
covering  an  entire  city  block,  Texan  in 
its  roots  and  character  but  national  in  its 
business  connections  and  reputation. 


Dallas 


Sanger  Brothers'  1890  store,  which  was  located  on  Elm  Street,  Dallas. 


Sanger's  Millinery  Department  of  1900  sold  both  men's  and 
women's  hats,  with  what  seems  to  be  open-selling  methods. 


Architect's  rendering  of  planned  expansion  of  Sanger's,  Preston  Center.  Doubling 
present  size  and  parking  facilities  will  make  it  the  state's  largest  branch  store. 
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Alexander  Sanger  was  a  vice  president 
of  the  Association  in  1912  and  in  1913. 
For  many  years  he  worked  industriously 
and  enthusiastically  on  the  Association's 
membership  committee,  for  he  was  deeply 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  a  truly 
national  organization  for  retailing. 

Since  1951  Sanger's  has  been  part 
of  the  Federated  Stores  organization. 
Throughout  its  history  the  store  has  been 
active  in  the  Association's  affairs.  Today, 
Henry  Salzberger,  chairman  of  the  Sanger 
board,  is  on  the  NRMA  board  of  directors. 

The  Sanger  store  is  outstanding  for  its 
progressiveness  and  flexibility  in  meeting 
changing  markets  and  consumer  demand. 
Among  the  first  to  set  up  suburban  branch 
store  operations,  Sanger's  opened  its  first 
branch  in  1949  in  Highland  Park  Shop¬ 
ping  Village.  In  1952,  a  full-block  park¬ 
ing  lot  was  established  behind  the  down¬ 
town  store. 

In  1953,  two  new  furniture  floors 
doubled  furniture  display  areas;  in  March 
1955,  a  new  floor  of  women's  fashions 
was  opened,  and  changes  are  continuing 
at  present. 

A  Service  Center  was  opened  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1958.  It  contains  all  city  and  bulk 
delivery  operations,  all  repair  operations, 
workroom  operations,  warehouse  facilities 
for  furniture,  major  appliances  and  relat¬ 
ed  merchandise,  carpentry  and  fixture 
manufacturing  shops. 

Sanger's  opened  a  104,000-square-foot 
store  in  Big  Town  in  February  1959. 

Three  tire  and  automobile  supply  cen¬ 
ters  were  opened  in  Dallas  in  February 
1960,  all  within  one  and  one-half  blocks 
of  the  parent  store. 

Sanger's  affiliation  with  A.  Harris  &  Co. 
last  month  enlarges  the  organization  to 
two  downtown  stores  and  five  branches. 
By  next  fall  all  units  will  be  known  as 
Sanger-Harris,  although  unc^er  present 
plans  the  two  companies  will  be  operated 
independently. 

Newest  project  in  the  store's  continuous 
growth  program  is  doubling  the  size  of 
its  Preston  Center  store  (opened  in  July 
1957)  and  thus  making  it  the  largest  sub¬ 
urban  department  store  in  Texas.  In  the 
new  space  will  go  wider  selections  of  mer¬ 
chandise  throughout  the  store,  plus  new 
departments  previously  represented  at  the 
parent  store  only.  Parking  capacity  will 
be  doubled,  and  will  include  a  self-park 
garage  attached  to  the  store  so  that  cus¬ 
tomers  will  walk  directly  onto  the  sales 
floors  by  way  of  ramps  and  roofs. 


A  gentle  curtain  of  air  shuts  out  wind  and  weather, 
heat  and  cold,  odors  and  insects  — everything 
hut  customers.  They  move  freely  and  quickly,  even 
in  rush  hours.  Let  us  show  you  how  and  why 
an  American  Air  Curtain  can  be  the  modern  way  to 
greater  efficiency  in  traffic  handling,  space  utilization 
and  temperature  control  —  for  any  business  institution. 


PEOPLE  AND  PRODUCTS  MOVE  THROUGH  THE  CLOSED  DOOR 
THAT’S  ALWAYS  OPEN 
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EQUIPMENT  AND  SYSTEMS 


Machines  Produce  Thalhimer's 
Weekly  Merchandise  Report 
Faster  and  More  Economically 


—buyers  get  reports  eight  to  nine  hours  earlier  than  before;  pre¬ 
paration  time  is  half  what  it  used  to  be,  using  fewer  employees 


A  NEW  mechanized  system  is  pro- 
ducing  a  weekly  merchandise  re¬ 
port  in  about  half  the  time  formerly 
required.  We  have  eliminated  a  mass 
of  tedious  manual  calculations  and 
now  provide  our  buyers  with  weekly 
merchandise  reports  eight  to  nine 
hours  earlier  than  before. 

Essentially  the  Thalhimer  merchan¬ 
dise  report  tells  each  buyer  what  his 
open-to-buy  position  is  for  the  next 
several  weeks.  Under  our  accounting 
system,  the  year  is  broken  up  into  12 
monthly  periods  containing  either  four 
or  five  weeks.  Each  week’s  report 
shows  the  O.T.B.  position,  by  depart¬ 
ment  and  division,  for  the  unexpired 
portion  of  the  current  period  and  for 
the  next  period;  and  it  summarizes 
this  data  into  a  cumulative  figure. 

The  report  also  presents  a  number 
of  comparisons.  The  value  of  each 
department’s  book  stock  (on-hand  in¬ 
ventory)  at  the  end  of  a  particular 
week  is  shown,  along  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  figure  from  the  previous  year 
and  the  stock  level  planned  for  the 
beginning  of  the  next  period.  Current 
and  previous  year-to-date  sales  figures 
are  given,  plus  planned  and  actual 
sales  for  the  period  to  date,  and  actual 
sales  for  the  same  period  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

Thalhimer’s  statistical  department 
prepares  the  weekly  merchandise  re¬ 


By  E,  C.  Lescallette 

Stafisfical  Manager, 
Thalhimer's,  Richmond,  Va. 


port  for  a  total  of  530  departments 
and  divisions.  These  are  located  at 
our  main  store  in  downtown  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  at  five  branches.  Using  the 
bookkeeping  machine  (an  NCR  “Class 
31”),  the  whole  job  takes  about  45 
man-hours  per  week,  including  nine 
hours  of  machine  time.  Before,  by 
comparison,  90  man-hours  were  need¬ 
ed. 

Significantly,  when  merchandise  re¬ 
ports  were  prepared  manually,  we 
had  only  the  main  store  and  two 
branches.  Today  there  are  three  addi¬ 
tional  locations,  and  before  the  end  of 
1960,  one  more  will  be  opened.  Using 
our  old  system  to  prepare  the  mer¬ 
chandise  report  for  all  these  outlets 


would  be  a  formidable  chore,  requir¬ 
ing  far  more  than  90  man-hours  per 
week  and  substantially  more  statisti¬ 
cal  department  personnel.  Even  with 
this  extra  time  and  payroll  expense,  it 
is  highly  unlikely  that  the  completed 
reports  would  reach  our  buyers  as 
quickly  as  they  do  now.  As  a  result, 
of  course,  the  data  would  be  much  less 
usable. 

Mechanized  O.T.B.  Calculation.  One 

major  reason  we  save  time,  even 
though  more  data  has  to  be  processed, 
is  that  the  machine  automatically  per¬ 
forms  all  the  computations  involved. 

Determining  each  department’s 
open-to-buy  position  is  essentially  a 
matter  of  adding  planned  sales  to 
planned  end-of-the-month  inventory, 
then  subtracting  from  this  total  the 
current  on-hand  inventory,  the  amount 
of  stock  in  transit  and  on  order. 

This  calculation  is  not  particularly 
involved.  However,  the  actual  job  is 
difficult  because  many  of  the  needed 
figures  can  be  obtained  only  after  pre¬ 
liminary  additions  and  subtractions 
have  been  completed.  For  example, 
if  part  of  the  current  accounting  peri¬ 
od  has  already  elapsed,  planned  sales 
for  the  period  to  date  must  be  sub¬ 
tracted  from  the  plan  figure  for  the 
entire  period  before  beginning  the 
O.T.B.  computation.  Actual  sales,  to 
complicate  things  still  further,  are  the 
result  of  another  preliminary  compu¬ 
tation — the  addition  of  audited  and 
unaudited  sales. 

Once  the  starting  figures  needed  for 
all  of  the  computations  have  been  in¬ 
dexed  into  its  keyboard,  the  machine 
determines  the  O.T.B.  for  a  particular 
department  or  division  in  one  continu¬ 
ous  operation.  In  the  process,  it  also 
posts  the  sales,  stock,  purchase,  mark¬ 
down,  and  other  data  called  for  on  the 
report.  The  machine  operator  takes 
approximately  half  a  minute  to  com¬ 
plete  each  entry.  Formerly,  one  of 
our  bookkeepers  needed  approximate¬ 
ly  one  and  three-quarter  minutes  to 
get  through  the  same  arithmetic  maze 
with  the  aid  of  a  desk  calculator. 

Much  of  the  raw  data  needed  for  the 
weekly  merchandise  report  comes  into 
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ihe  statistical  department  on  a  daily 
or  weekly  basis  from  other  work 
centers  in  the  store  where  the  infor¬ 
mation  is  gathered  or  initially  pro¬ 
cessed.  Before  this  information  can 
be  used,  it  must  be  added  to  cumula¬ 
tive  totals  for  previous  periods.  The 
NCR  machine  has  greatly  simplified 
this  task. 

All  we  have  to  do  now  is  transfer 
the  detail  to  a  set  of  work  sheets.  Then, 
just  before  the  merchandise  report 
computation  begins,  the  information 
is  consolidated  into  one  “master  work¬ 
sheet”  which  supplies  part  of  the  NCR 
operator’s  input.  She  picks  up  the 
corresponding  cumulative  totals  from 
the  previous  week’s  merchandise  re¬ 
port  and  indexes  them  into  her  key¬ 
board,  and  the  equipment  automati¬ 
cally  calculates  new  cumulative  totals 
in  each  case.  These  are  then  posted 
to  the  report  and/  or  used  to  calculate 
the  department’s  new  O.T.B.  position. 

In  the  past,  our  bookkeepers  had  to 
post  the  detail  in  pen  and  ink  to  vari¬ 
ous  records.  At  the  end  of  the  week, 
the  cumulative  figures  were  calculated 
and  then  entered  on  these  records  be¬ 
fore  being  used  in  the  preparation  of 
the  merchandise  report.  By  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  need  to  figure  and  record 
cumulative  amounts,  the  NCR  ma¬ 
chine  has  saved  several  man-hours  of 
bookkeeping  time  per  month. 

Preparing  the  merchandise  report 
mechanically  instead  of  manually  has 
reduced  our  personnel  requirements 
by  the  equivalent  of  one  full-time 
bookkeeper  —  that’s  enough  of  a  sav¬ 
ing  to  repay  the  capital  cost  of  the 
machine  after  it  has  been  operating 
approximately  two  years  ( it  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  February  1960). 

Capacity  for  Expansion.  We  reap  an 
extra  dividend  because  the  report  re¬ 
quires  only  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
equipment’s  total  operating  capability. 
Thus,  as  Thalhimer’s  opens  additional 
stores,  we  will  be  able  to  accommodate 
increases  in  the  size  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  report  easily.  Meanwhile,  we’ve 
sidestepped  a  serious  overload  prob¬ 
lem. 

Formerly,  there  were  three  Class 


Thalhimers  is  using  the  NCR  Class  31  typewriter-bookkeeping  machine  to  prepare  weekly 
merchandise  reports.  Before  a  merchandise  report  can  be  made  up.  data  on  sales,  pur¬ 
chases  and  inventory  levels  must  be  accumulated  and  processed.  Above,  bookkeeper  posts 
vendor  checks  on  Class  31  machine  and  simultaneously  prepares  accounts  payable  summary, 
which  later  will  supply  part  of  data  needed  for  the  merchandise  report.  Below  is  the  week¬ 
ly  report  for  one  merchandising  division.  Current  period's  O.T.B.  is  shown  in  the  sixth  column 
from  the  right;  next  period's  O.T.B.  in  the  third  column  from  the  right.  Each  horizontal  row 
gives  figures  for  a  department;  last  row  shows  totals  for  the  division. 


31s  in  our  accounts  payable  depart¬ 
ment.  Besides  posting  vendor  records 
and  checks,  one  of  the  units  also  made 
up  the  daily  flash  report.  This  was 
about  all  the  work  the  three  machines 
could  handle. 

We  now  prepare  the  flash  report  on 
the  new  machine.  Operations  in  our 
accounts  payable  department  have 
been  simplified,  while  the  pressure  on 
our  machines,  and  their  operators,  has 
been  lifted. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important 
single  benefit  of  the  new  system  is 


that  now  the  weekly  merchandise  re¬ 
port  reaches  our  buyers  eight  to  nine 
hours  sooner.  In  80  per  cent  of  the 
cases,  reports  reflecting  sales  and  pur¬ 
chase  activity  up  to  and  including  Sat¬ 
urday  of  a  given  week  are  in  the  buy¬ 
er’s  hands  by  Tuesday  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  week.  The  remaining  20  per  cent 
of  our  buyers  receive  their  reports  on 
Wednesday.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
far  more  departments  and  divisions 
are  involved  in  the  calculation  now, 
we’re  particularly  proud  of  the  speed¬ 
up  that  has  been  obtained. 
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The  Lighting  Design 
for  the 

Lincoln  Road  Mall 


The  eight-block  Lincoln  Rood  Moll,  Miami  Beach,  is 
covered  with  a  blanket  of  light,  the  source  of  which  is 
as  high  as  climatic  conditians  permitted  the  lighting 
designer  to  put  the  poles.  Open-sided  exhibit  areas, 
called  "shelters,"  (top  photo)  and  a  variety  of  water 
forms  dot  the  landscape.  Lighting  the  shelters  required 
a  blend  of  interior  lighting  and  exterior  lighting  to 
assure  that  one  area  would  not  look  dim  or  dull  com¬ 
pared  with  the  other.  A  new  "natural"  fluorescent 
lighting  is  used.  In  lighting  the  water  forms,  something 
new  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  color:  the  first  use 
of  plexiglass  for  underwater  colar  filters. 
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Architect: 

Morris  Lapidus,  Kornblath, 
Harle  &  Liebman 

Lighting  Designer: 

Lighting  by  Feder 

Lighting  Equipment: 

Radiant  Lamp  Corp. 

Simes  Company 
Sylvania  Company 


By  Abe  Feder 


THE  Lincoln  Road  Mall  in  Miami  [ 
■  Beach,  Florida,  opened  on  Novem-  * 
her  27,  1960.  Eight  city  blocks  (about  I 
-1 ,000  feet )  along  Lincoln  Road  were  | 
cut  off  from  vehicular  traffic,  and  were  | 
relandscaped  and  relighted  as  a  public  i 
promenade  and  exhibit  area.  The  two  ^ 
rows  of  stores  bordering  on  either  side 
of  the  new  Mall  now  form  one  of  the 
most  attractive  downtown  shopping 
districts  in  the  country.  All  parking 
is  outside  this  area,  and  pedestrians 
can  wander  as  they  please. 

The  Mall  has  an  unusual  architec¬ 
tural  and  lighting  design.  Each  block  | 
has  its  own  distinctive  features,  but  [ 
the  entire  Mall  is  drawn  together  into  J 
one  related  design.  Variously  shaped  | 
concrete  forms  dot  the  landscape.  Each  j 
form  is  little  more  than  a  roof,  com-  ! 
pletely  open  at  the  sides,  and  the  area 
it  covers  is  to  be  used  for  exhibits  and 
displays,  or  simply  shelters.  There 
are  benches  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  exterior.  Each  block  is  further  en¬ 
hanced  with  various  forms  of  water:  a  | 
fountain,  a  weir,  a  lagoon,  etc.  The  | 
water-forms  are  closely  related  in  de-  | 
sign  to  the  adjacent  concrete  forms. 
Plantings  are  landscaped  to  please  the  \- 
eye;  the  trees,  of  course,  are  tropical  ^ 
varieties.  It  is  obvious  that  the  people 
living  in  Miami  Beach  welcome  the 
Mall  as  much  as  the  store  owners;  no 
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sooner  were  the  benches  installed  than 
they  were  filled,  long  before  the  Mall 
was  completed.  Every  city  needs 
places  that  are  not  for  entertainment 
or  sports,  but  places  where  people 
don’t  have  to  do  anything  except  be. 
Such  places  are  particularly  needed  at 
night,  when  most  people  are  free. 

General  Lighting 

The  lighting  of  this  area  had  to 
underscore  the  architectural  design 
without  intruding  on  it.  This  meant, 
for  example,  that  the  parade  of  street 
lights  was  removed.  For  one  thing, 
street  lighting,  as  we  know  it,  is  too 
uneven,  starts  too  low,  and  requires 
too  many  poles.  Instead,  the  general 
lighting  was  designed  as  a  blanket  of 
light  with  accent  points,  starting  as 
high  above  the  ground  as  possible,  1301 
reaching  to  the  ground.  This  idea  of 
projecting  is  more  important  than  it 
sounds,  since  so  much  of  current  street 
lighting  utilizes  fluorescent  lamps 
which  cannot  project  light  very  far, 
and  where  most  of  the  light  is  lost  in 
space  and  where  the  light  that  remains 
tends  to  hover  around  the  lamp  itself, 
some  30-35  feet  above  the  ground.  At 
the  Lincoln  Road  Mall,  the  volume  of 
space  between  the  lamp  and  the 
ground  is  solidly  filled  with  light. 

Ideally,  the  blanket  of  light  should 
have  been  brought  up  as  high  as  pos¬ 
sible,  so  that  people  could  see  light 
everywhere  and  move  with  a  daylight 
security.  This  area  of  the  country, 
however,  is  within  the  hurricane  belt, 
and  the  pole  height  had  to  be  kept  to 
60  feet.  But  even  at  this  height,  only 
11  tapered  aluminum  poles  are  used, 
approximately  250  feet  apart,  and  lo¬ 
cated  down  the  middle  of  the  Mall. 
Had  they  been  higher,  the  poles  would 
have  been  still  further  apart,  and  even 
fewer  poles  would  have  been  em¬ 
ployed. 

Three  of  the  poles  have  six  lumi¬ 
naires  each,  and  the  eight  others  have 
four  each.  The  luminaire  consists  of 
an  R-HO,  lOOOW,  mercury  vapor  bulb 
set  in  a  specular  alzak  aluminum  re¬ 
flector  housing.  This  powerful  mer¬ 
cury  vapor  bulb,  with  its  own  built-in 
metal  reflector,  projects  a  controlled 


and  intense  beam  of  light,  and  pro¬ 
duces  53,500  initial  lumens,  compara¬ 
tively  little  of  which  is  lost  during  the 
life  of  lamp.  When  set  in  the  special 
reflector  housing,  the  beam  of  light 
is  still  further  controlled,  with  less 
light  spill,  and  further  intensified.  The 
curve  for  the  reflector  housing  took 
more  than  a  year  of  tests  and  experi¬ 
ments  to  be  developed.  This  control 
is  what  makes  it  possible  to  target 
light  at  will. 

The  pole  lighting  is  designed  as 
much  for  dramatic  impact  as  for  gen¬ 
eral  area  lighting.  The  plantings  them¬ 
selves  are  exquisite,  and  offer  natural 
accent  points  for  highlighting.  By 
shooting  a  beam  of  light  through  a 
tall  palm  tree  and  down  onto  a  bed 
of  white  flowers  below,  the  tree  and 
flowers  become  unusually  brilliant  and 
effective.  The  light  accents  the  tops 
of  trees  so  that  the  height  of  the 
blanket  of  light  is  always  emphasized 
as  well. 

Points  of  interest,  like  the  onyx 
stone  around  one  of  the  water-forms, 
which  are  fingered  by  the  targeted 
pole-lighting,  might  have  an  illumina¬ 
tion  level  of  as  much  as  60-90  f.c. 

The  general  lighting  is  most  intense 
at  the  center  of  the  Mall,  running 
lengthwise,  drawing  attention  as  a 
stage  does.  The  lighting  bleeds  off  at 
the  sides,  deliberately  separating  the 
Mall  from  surrounding  areas.  The 
total  power  required  for  this  intense¬ 
ly  bright  general  lighting  of  the  eight- 
block  expanse  is  considerably  less  than 
the  power  that  had  been  required  by 
the  previous  street  lighting.  The  illu¬ 
mination  level  along  the  sides  of  the 
Mall  is  raised  by  the  glow  from  the 
lighted  facades  of  the  stores. 

Night  lighting  of  the  outdoors  is 
moving  slowly  towards  the  ideal  of  a 
daytime  feeling.  Slowly  the  light 
sources  are  mounted  further  from  the 
ground.  From  the  norm  of  20-28  feet, 
today  light  poles  are  more  and  more 
frequently  35-45  feet.  What  has  pre¬ 
vented  still  greater  heights  has  been 
the  limitations  of  the  light  sources 
themselves.  Few  lamps  could  project 
onto  the  ground  enough  of  the  light 
they  were  actually  producing  from  any 


height  greater  than  20-28  feet.  Now 
the  reverse  is  true:  a  powerful  and 
efficient  light  source  is  available.  The 
R-80  mercury  vapor  lamp,  with  a  rated 
life  of  6,000  hours,  can  project  light 
onto  a  target  at  a  great  distance,  over 
600  feet.  Were  the  demand  at  hand, 
more  powerful  light  sources,  eminent¬ 
ly  practical,  could  be  designed. 

But  the  designing  of  light  poles  that 
can  stand  up  under  all  weather  condi¬ 
tions  keeps  the  mounting  heights  low¬ 
er  than  they  should  be.  Perhaps  we 
have  to  stop  thinking  in  terms  of  nar¬ 
row  tapered  poles  (which  the  winds 
turn  into  a  menace  above  a  certain 
height  I  and  start  thinking  in  terms  of 
actual  architectural  forms  on  which 
light  sources  would  be  mounted.  These 
architectural  forms  could  be  as  high 
as  skyscrapers  if  necessary,  and  be¬ 
come  a  positive  element  of  design, 
integrated  into  a  given  landscape. 
Fewer  and  fewer  of  these  forms  would 
be  required  proportionate  to  their 
height. 

Underwater  Lighting 

There  are  10  different  water-forms 
throughout  the  eight-block  Mall.  Two 
of  these  forms  are  jet  fountains  of 
different  sizes;  two  are  ponds  on  which 
lily  pads  float;  two  are  mushroom 
fountains.  There  is  also  a  waterfall, 
a  weir,  and  two  columns  of  water 
shooting  into  the  air.  All  are  lighted 
with  PAR-64  incandescent  underwater 
fixtures,  which  have  special  horizon¬ 
tal  and  vertical  adjustments  for  target¬ 
ing  purposes.  After  units  are  targeted 
at  the  site,  they  are  permanently 
locked  into  place.  They  are  designed 
for  easy  relamping. 

Something  new  has  been  done  here 
in  the  way  of  color:  the  first  use  of 
plexiglass  for  underwater  color  filters. 
A  comparatively  cheap  material,  it 
will  last  six  times  as  long  as  cinemoid 
filters  without  fading,  and  tests  have 
shown  no  shrinkage. 

Due  to  budget  limitations,  no  dim¬ 
ming  facilities  are  provided  for  water 
lighting.  Color  contrasts  are  never¬ 
theless  used.  Three  tints  of  color  are 
used:  blue,  blue-green  and  orange. 
Each  water-form  is  lighted  in  one  of 
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these  three  tints.  As  the  eye  travels 
down  the  Mall,  it  notes  the  contrast 
in  water-forms  not  only  architectural¬ 
ly,  but  in  color  as  well. 

The  "Lawn  Display"  Area 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  Mall,  a 
grass  oval,  approximately  60  feet  x  20 
feet  and  entirely  raised  by  three  wide, 
low  steps,  is  set  aside  as  the  “Lawn 
Display”  area.  Toward  the  narrower 
extreme  at  each  end  of  the  oval,  there 
is  a  30  foot  aluminum  pole  on  which 
are  mounted  two  aluminum  ring  de¬ 
signs.  Within  each  ring  are  four  PAR- 
64  units.  Altogether,  therefore,  there 
are  16  such  units,  eight  on  each  pole. 
At  one  end  of  the  oval,  but  outside 
it,  provision  is  made  for  a  portable 
band-stand.  For  tbe  opening  night, 
two  of  the  PAR-64  units  were  focused 
on  the  band-stand  for  spotlighting. 
The  other  14  units  were  focused  along 
the  oval  line  of  the  steps,  where  a 
fashion  show  was  held.  For  other  types 
of  shows  or  exhibits  requiring  the  use 
of  the  grass  area  within  the  oval  itself, 
the  PAR-64  units  can  be  refocused. 
They  are  most  effective  spotlights,  pro¬ 
viding  an  accurate  beam  pattern  and 
an  intense  brilliance,  without  the 
headache  of  the  usual,  short-lived 
stage  lamps.  The  PAR-64  units  have 
provision  for  color  filters. 

Lighting  The  "Shelters" 

There  are  nine  low,  concrete  forms, 
known  as  shelters.  Six  of  these  shelters 
have  fluorescent  lighting.  The  prob¬ 
lem  here  was  that  the  interiors  are 
completely  open,  and  are  cut  off  from 
the  exterior  by  roofs  only.  When  an 
outdoor  area  is  covered  with  the  cool 
value  of  mercury  vapor  light,  any 
other  light  not  in  this  color  family 
appears  dirty,  no  matter  how  ideal  the 
color,  unless  it  is  concentrated  in  a 
large  and  very  bright  area  of  its  own. 
The  effect  of  cool  light  on  warm  light 
can  be  seen  again  and  again  in  fac¬ 
tories  where  a  row  of  cool  white  or 
daylight  fluorescent  tubes  is  broken  by 
one  warm  white  lamp.  The  warm  white 
lamp  may  produce  a  better  light,  but 
among  the  cool  lamps,  is  an  eyesore. 

This  was  the  situation  at  the  Lincoln 
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Road  Mall.  The  lighting  of  these  six 
shelters  can  be  seen  in  its  entirety  from 
tbe  outside. 

Since  the  shelters  are  to  be  used  for 
displays  and  exhibits,  warm  white  de¬ 
luxe  fluorescent  lighting  would  have 
been  tbe  automatic  choice  because  of 
its  minimum  color  distortion.  What 
was  actually  chosen  was  the  new  Syl- 
vania  color,  “natural,”  which  will  be 
on  the  market  shortly.  This  is  cool  to 
the  eye,  blending  well  with  the  exterior 
lighting,  but  in  reality  has  consider¬ 
able  red  in  it.  Its  effect  on  the  colors 
of  objects  on  skin  tones  compares 
favorably  with  warm  white  deluxe 
fluorescent  lighting.  While  strength¬ 
ening  the  red  within  the  “natural” 
tube,  Sylvania  also  strengthened  the 
green  and  depressed  the  blue. 

The  choice  of  this  color  fluorescent 
lighting  for  six  of  the  shelters  solved 
two  problems  at  the  same  time:  the 
provision  of  good  color  rendition  for 
exhibits  and  displays,  and  the  blend¬ 
ing  of  the  interior  lighting  with  that 
of  the  exterior. 

The  fluorescent  lamps  are  used  in 
three-foot,  four-foot,  six-foot  and 
eight-foot  lengths,  producing  an  in¬ 
tense  light.  All  are  of  the  VHO  family, 
except  the  three-foot  lamp  which  is 
available  only  in  the  HO  type.  They 
are  housed  in  extruded  aluminum  in¬ 
direct  reflector  troffers,  mounted  from 
the  walls  like  spokes.  The  light  bathes 
the  entire  ceilings  of  the  shelters  in 
question,  and  washes  downwards. 
Where  two  lamps  are  used  in  tandem, 
the  troffer  is  continuous,  without  a 
break. 

Two  of  the  shelters,  which  are  more 
enclosed  by  plantings,  and  where  the 
light  is  more  or  less  cupped  off  from 
the  exterior,  have  incandescent  light¬ 
ing.  One  of  these  shelters  has  wall- 
mounted,  cone-shaped,  indirect  units. 
The  second  is  lighted  with  ceiling- 
mounted.  metal-shaded  downlights. 
There  are  perforations  in  the  shades 
which  create  an  interesting  pattern  on 
the  ceiling. 

The  last  shelter  is  lighted  with 
nine  R-60,  400W,  mercury  vapor 
lamps,  in  special  reflector  housings. 
There  are  three  “pots”  in  the  floor  of 


this  shelter.  The  light  is  directed  at 
the  ceiling  and  bounces  back  in  an 
effective  burst.  Each  unit  has  a  tint¬ 
ed  hexcel  louver,  with  special  depth 
and  cut-off  angle  which  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  mount  these  units  on  the  floor 
in  this  fashion. 

At  either  end  of  the  Mall  are  13  [ 

flag  poles,  each  lighted  by  a  grade-  j 
mounted,  PAR-56,  300W,  ball-shaped 
unit.  The  units  are  weather-proof. 

A  standard  grade-mounted  PAR-3H  • 
mercury  vapor  unit  is  spotted  through¬ 
out  the  Mall  for  undertree  lighting. 
Mercury  vapor  sources  are  ideal  for 
tree  lighting  because  the  blue-green 
feeling  of  foliage  at  night  is  empha-  ■ 
sized.  Incandescent  lighting  turns  ■ 
leaves  into  a  muddy  brown. 

A  Place  For  People 

The  over-all  effect  is  entrancing. 
The  cascading  colors  of  the  water,  and 
of  the  pole  lighting  playing  on  the 
tops  of  the  trees  and  the  flower  beds 
below,  are  a  visual  delight.  The  effec¬ 
tive  blend  of  tbe  shelter  and  exterior 
lighting  turns  the  concrete  forms  into 
dark  silhouettes  in  a  field  of  light. 

The  most  important  thing  accom¬ 
plished  with  the  Lincoln  Road  Mall  is 
the  making  of  a  place  to  which  people 
can  come  without  having  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  get  in.  Our  cities  are  badly 
in  need  of  just  such  places.  The  cur¬ 
rent  building  boom  of  office  buildings 
and  apartment  houses  in  our  cities 
seems  more  centered  on  building  itself 
than  on  people.  But  the  Mall  is  literal¬ 
ly  for  people,  and  there  are  no  strings 
attached. 

The  Mall  is  already  the  star  attrac¬ 
tion  of  Miami  Beach.  The  night  it 
opened,  85,000  people  came  to  look 
and  walk. 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  fact  about 
the  Mall  was  its  budget.  From  exca¬ 
vation  to  tbe  final  blade  of  grass,  the 
cost  stayed  within  the  original  $600,- 
000  bond  issue,  an  incredible  fig-  j 
ure  for  these  days.  All  construction 
and  installation  was  completed  within 
a  three-month  schedule,  another  in¬ 
credible  fact.  But  despite  these  limi-  j 
tations  of  time  and  money,  the  eight-  | 
block  stretch  presents  a  lovely  vista.  » 
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warrants  this.  The  retail  store  must  be 
prepared  to  service  the  customer  dur¬ 
ing  open  hours  whenever  the  custom¬ 
er  chooses  to  shop,  with  the  result  that 
many  of  the  store’s  salespeople  have 
periods  of  non-productive  time.  Hence 
it  is  impossible  for  retailing  to  control 
its  productivity  as  does  a  manu¬ 
facturer,  nor  does  the  merchant  have 
the  same  degree  of  opportunity  for 
mechanization. 

“Typical  profits  for  retail  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores  are  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  absorb  the  impact  of  these 
added  wage  costs.  One  only  needs  to 
look  at  business  failures  in  the  retail 
field  within  the  last  year  or  so  to  real¬ 
ize  the  narrow  margins  on  which  many 
stores  must  operate.” 

When  the  House  Committee  hear¬ 
ings  closed.  Congressman  Powell  said 
he  aimed  to  have  the  minimum  wage 
hill  on  the  floor  of  the  House  before 
Easter.  However,  it’s  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  drive  to  rush  this 


legislation  through  will  succeed. 

Members  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  during  recent  weeks  have 
shown  much  clearer  understanding  of 
the  enormous  difficulties  in  extended 
coverage  for  retailers.  The  somewhat 
improved  prospect  of  defeating  the 
extended  coverage  proposals  is  a  direct 
result  of  so  many  retailers’  seeing  or 
writing  their  Congressmen  and  ex¬ 
plaining  the  special  difficulties  of  ap¬ 
plying  this  law  to  retailing.  If  neces¬ 
sary,  the  Association  will  organize 
delegations  to  go  to  Washington  in 
coming  weeks  when  the  bill  is  under 
debate. 


THE  WAGE-HOUR  QUESTION 

Clarence  A.  Bartlett,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  A.  G.  Pollard  Com¬ 
pany  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  a  former 
chairman  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Divi¬ 
sion,  was  the  NRMA’s  representative 
at  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  hear¬ 
ings  on  FLSA  early  this  month.  This 
is  the  argument  he  presented  against 
the  $1  million  dollar  volume  test  in 
the  proposal  to  extend  federal  wage 
and  hour  coverage  to  retailing: 

“Why  the  SI  million  test?  If  a  re¬ 
tail  establishment  does  SI  million  or 
more  does  that  put  it  in  interstate 
commerce  as  contrasted  to  a  store 
which  may  do  slightly  less?  Is  this  a 
realistic  yardstick  or  a  political  one? 
Is  a  SI  million  store  per  se  a  large 
store?  It  might  be  a  large  establish¬ 
ment  for  a  drug  store,  a  shoe  store  or 
a  children’s  apparel  shop.  But  it  would 
be  small  for  a  furniture  or  department 
store. 

“Any  test  to  divide  the  retail  indus¬ 
try — whether  by  sales  volume  or  num¬ 
ber  of  employees — is  unsound  and 
highly  discriminatory.  Each  store,  re¬ 
gardless  of  size,  must  compete  in  the 
same  local  labor  market  for  its  share 
of  good  employees.  The  smaller  ex¬ 
empt  store  would  be  under  the  same 
wage  pressures  as  the  larger  [covered] 
store.” 

Bartlett  warned  that  if  the  bill  goes 
through,  stores  will  have  to  increase 
their  use  of  part-time  employees. 
“Nothing  in  the  Act,”  he  pointed  out. 
“guarantees  individual  employment  or 
a  minimum  number  of  hours  of  work 
per  week.  An  increased  hourly  rate 
means  little  if  the  weekly  take-home 
pay  is  reduced  because  of  fewer  hours 
of  employment.” 

One  of  the  many  objections  NRMA 
has  raised  to  the  extension  of  FLSA  to 
retailing  is  that  it  was  written  with 
manufacturing  industries  in  mind  and 
that  its  terms  are  unrealistic  for  re¬ 
tailing.  Bartlett  said  on  this  point: 

“The  manufacturer  gauges  his  pro¬ 
duction  by  advance  orders  and  shuts 
down  production  when  lack  of  orders 


WASHINGTON  MEETING  APRIL  13th 

With  so  many  legislative  issues 
active  that  concern  retailing,  the 
NRMA  has  scheduled  its  spring  Re¬ 
tail  Clinic  to  take  place  in  Washington 
on  Thursday,  April  13th. 

Wage-hour  legislation  will  be  dis- 


. . .  save  you 
time  and  work 
in  merchandise 

re-stocking 


Shamrock  Shuttle  Trucks  move  easily  through  narrow 
aisles.  Top  rim  is  padded  to  protect  store  fixtures,  and 
the  smooth  Vyntex  duck  stays  clean  through  hard 
usage.  PJ/is  all  these  advantages: 

•  Split-lid  opening  gives  full  access  to  contents;  gives  easy 
opening  in  small  space. 

•  When  open,  lids  hang  flat  against  truck  ends. 

•  Truck  locks  in  one  simple  motion. 

•  Top  rim  is  leather  with  foam  rubber  padding. 

•  Truck  designed  narrow  yet  long  (48"  high  x  24"  wide  x 
25"  deep)  for  big  capacity;  shallow  depth  permits  easy 
reach  to  bottom. 

•  Recessed  lid,  when  closed,  easily  supports  two  loaded 
Accessory  Hampers  on  top.  Smaller  hampers  may  be 
carried  inside  when  truck  is  empty. 

Write  for  Facts  and  Prices! 
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RETAIL  MERCHANTS  WEEK 


KRESGE-NEWARK  institutional  window  for  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Merchants  Week  featured  Gov. 
Meyner's  proclamation  of  the  week,  and  photo¬ 
graphs  showing  some  of  Kresge's  activities  as  "a 
good  corporate  citizen." 

cussed  by  a  member  of  the  House 
Labor  Committee.  A  prominent  Sena¬ 
tor  will  talk  about  the  Douglas  bill  on 
credit  terms  disclosure.  The  prospects 
for  tax  relief  will  be  described  and  ex¬ 
plained  by  a  sponsor  of  this  legislation 
from  the  House.  Other  speakers  will 
cover  other  legislative  matters  of  im¬ 
portance  to  retailing. 

Every  subject  on  the  program  is  a 
vital  one,  and  this  Clinic  is  expected 
to  draw  a  national,  rather  than  the 
usual  regional  audience.  The  trip  to 
Washington  offers  the  additional  op¬ 
portunity  of  a  personal  visit  with  one’s 
Congressman. 

The  Clinic  day  will  consist  of  three 
sessions:  morning,  luncheon  and  after¬ 
noon,  followed  by  a  reception  spon¬ 
sored  by  Life  Magazine.  The  meeting 
place  is  the  Statler-Hilton. 

Everyone  who  plans  to  attend  the 
Clinic  is  urged  to  make  early  hotel 
reservations.  Reservations  sent  to  the 
Statler-Hilton  should  mention  the 
NKMA  meeting. 

Co-sponsor  of  the  Clinic  program  is 
the  Merchants  &  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Washington. 

On  the  morning  after  the  Clinic — 
Friday,  April  14th — the  NRMA  direc¬ 
tors  will  hold  their  board  meeting,  and 
they  plan  to  spend  that  afternoon  call¬ 
ing  on  their  Congressmen. 


The  whole  story  isn’t  in  yet  on  how' 
retail  associations  and  individual  stores 
promoted  National  Retail  Merchants 
Week,  from  January  30th  to  February 
4th.  But  here  are  some  more  reports 
from  around  the  country: 

In  Richmond,  Va.,  the  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  offered  an  award 
to  the  Richmond  radio  or  television 
station  doing  the  greatest  job  of  pro¬ 
moting  retailing  during  the  Week. 
WEZL  won  the  award  with  a  “Stay 
Awake”  marathon  staged  by  disc 
jockeys  Lou  Brink  and  Larry  Wayne. 
They  stayed  awake  for  over  142  hours, 
proving  a  point  which  is  admittedly 
obscure  but  attracting  a  lot  of  interest. 
They  did  their  stunt  in  a  Thalhimer’s 
show  window,  and  in  the  first  22  hours 
over  10,000  people  came  by  to  stare 
at  them  and  make  guesses  as  to  how 
long  they’d  last.  The  guessing  was  a 
contest  too,  in  which  a  Richmond  col¬ 
lege  student  won  the  grand  prize  of  a 
color  TV  set. 

Richmond’s  editorial  publicity  —  a 
16-page  section  in  The  Richmond  News 
Leader — seems  to  have  been  the  big¬ 
gest  single  package  achieved  in  any 
community.  It  was  supported  by  ad¬ 
vertisements  from  stores,  utilities,  tran¬ 
sit  companies,  wholesalers  and  others. 

In  Denver,  the  Denver  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  concentrated  on 
showing  the  economic  importance  of 
retailing  to  the  metropolitan  area.  The 
Denver  Post  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  each  published  a  series  of  articles 
giving  the  highlights  of  retail  history 
in  the  city,  telling  the  relation  of  local 
retailing  to  payrolls  and  prosperity, 
and  pointing  up  the  career  opportuni¬ 
ties. 

In  New  Jersey,  Kresge-Newark’s 
program  for  the  Week  included  a  ca¬ 
reer  “seminar”  for  high  school  stud¬ 
ents.  Four  local  universities  sent  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  marketing  and  retailing 
faculties  to  answer  students’  questions 
about  undergraduate  and  graduate 
courses  in  retailing.  Newspaper  ads 
and  circulars  asked  students  to  call 
the  store  to  make  reservations,  and 
more  than  120  telephoned.  And  over 
100  of  them  came  to  the  store  for  the 


evening  program,  in  four-above-zero  I 
weather.  f 

The  Retail  Merchants’  Council  of  | 
the  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Chamber  of  Com-  I 
merce  re-scheduled  its  annual  Careers  I 
in  Retailing  Week  to  coincide  with  f 
National  Retail  Merchants  Week.  To  \ 
promote  the  combined  events  a  citi-  [ 
zens’  committee  was  selected,  with  ; 
representatives  from  newspapers,  radio 
and  television  stations,  banks,  utility 
companies,  local  industry,  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Institute  of  Technology,  and  re¬ 
tailing.  The  program  was  especially 
notable  for  the  cooperation  of  local 
manufacturers,  in  ads  and  displays.  At 
the  community  library  a  special  dis¬ 
play  of  books  on  retailing  was  set  up. 

The  Charlotte,  N.  C.  News  traced 
the  history  of  retailing  in  that  area 
back  to  1791  .  .  .  Fort  Wayne’s  Jour¬ 
nal-Gazette  said:  “Fort  Wayne’s  retail 
outlets  today  are  far  more  than  key¬ 
stones  of  the  economy;  they  are  a 
stimulus  to  health,  education,  freedom 
of  the  press  and  the  general  public 
welfare.” 

An  outstanding  individual  store 
handling  of  Retail  Merchants  Week 
was  in  the  week-long  ad  series  by 
Gold’s  of  Nebraska.  Gold’s  added  an 
editorial  style  column  to  each  major 
ad,  signing  the  column  with  a  repro-  ■ 
duction  of  the  NRMA  50th  anniversary 
seal:  “Retailing  Serves  America.” 

Some  quotes: 

On  the  many  functions  of  the  re¬ 
tailer:  “The  successful  merchant  of 
today  must  .  .  .  study  people  as  dili¬ 
gently  as  would  a  sociologist.”  On 
the  retailer-customer  relationship:  “A 
retail  store  .  .  .  has  character  and  per¬ 
sonality  as  real  as  that  of  any  human 
being.  The  thought  image  we  all  carry  ■ 
within  us  of  different  retail  establish¬ 
ments  varies  from  individual  to  indi¬ 
vidual.  This  is  good  and  necessary  so 
that  competition  .  .  .  can  continue.” 

On  Gold’s  service  to  Nebraska  > 
youth,  which  includes  scholarships,  i 
4-H  sponsorship,  and  many  other  ; 
activities: 

“Not  only  do  the  members  of  the 
NRMA  serve  the  nation,  the  state  and  i 
the  community  with  a  steady  flow  of  | 
desired  consumer  goods,  but  they  serve  j 
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in  other  ways  too.  Local  retail  estab¬ 
lishments  can  and  do  perform  a 
valuable  service  for  the  country  and 
specifically  for  Lincoln  through  recog¬ 
nition  and  support  of  youth,  youth 
activities  and  organizations,  and  pre¬ 
sentation  of  further  opportunities  for 
achievement.  Gold  and  Company  is 
building  for  a  better  tomorrow  by  aid¬ 
ing  the  youth  of  today.” 


WE  MEET  IN  EUROPE  IN  '62 


NRMA’s  directors  have  accepted  an 
invitation  from  the  Retail  Distributors’ 
Association  of  Britain  to  join  in  the 
observation  of  that  association’s  50tb 
anniversary  next  year.  Plans  are  now 
being  made  for  a  16-day  NRMA  Euro¬ 
pean  tour,  which  all  members  are  in¬ 
vited  to  join.  The  traveling  group  will 
attend  the  50th  anniversary  dinner  of 
the  Retail  Distributors’  Association  on 
May  2nd  in  London.  The  itinerary 
thereafter  includes  sightseeing  for 
both  business  and  pleasure  in  England, 
Scotland,  Paris,  Brussels,  Milan  and 
Rome.  Options  to  extend  the  trip  inde¬ 
pendently  will  be  available. 


TRAFFIC  GROUP  IN  N.  Y.  APRIL  10th 


The  NRMA  Traffic  Group  meets  in 
New  York  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore  for 
its  40th  annual  conference,  on  April 
10th,  11th  and  12th. 

The  conference  opens  on  Monday, 
April  10th,  with  a  general  session  de¬ 
voted  to  an  over-all  view  of  receiving 
and  marking  and  traffic.  On  Monday 
afternoon  there  will  be  three  concur¬ 
rent  workshop  sessions  on  ( 1 )  traffic, 
(2)  workload  planning  and  (3)  em¬ 
ployment,  training  and  supervision. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  at  a  general 
assembly,  each  moderator  of  the  Mon¬ 
day  workshop  sessions  will  summarize 
the  information  developed.  After  that 
the  conference  will  break  up  again  into 
three  separate  workshops,  on  ( 1 ) 
branch  store  problems,  ( 2 )  smaller 
store  problems,  and  {  3 )  paper  work. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  there  will  be 
two  workshop  sessions,  one  on  proced¬ 
ures  with  import  merchandise  and  one 
on  marking  methods  and  techniques. 

Three  concurrent  sessions  on  Wed¬ 


nesday  morning  will  cover  ( 1 )  ware¬ 
housing  and  stockkeeping,  (2)  ma¬ 
terials  handling  and  equipment,  and 
<3)  more  phases  of  traffic,  including 
loss  and  damage  claims. 

The  conference  concludes  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoon  with  summaries  of 
the  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  morning 
workshops,  a  report  from  the  Trans¬ 
portation  Committee  and  an  open-end 
question  and  answer  period. 

At  a  luncheon  session  on  Tuesday, 
the  host  to  the  conference  will  be  Yale 
Express  System,  Inc.,  New  York,  and 
the  guest  speaker  will  be  Dr.  R.  C.  S. 
Young,  speaking  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  General  Motors  Corp. 

On  April  13th,  delegates  may  visit 
the  traffic,  receiving  and  marking  de¬ 
partments  of  New  York  stores. 


CMD  IN  NEW  ORLEANS 


The  Credit  Management  Division’s 
annual  conference,  in  New  Orleans  on 
April  17th,  18th.  19th  and  20th,  in¬ 
cludes  in  its  program  visits  to  New 
Orleans  stores  and  the  local  Credit  Bu¬ 
reau.  It  also  offers  delegates  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  join  a  post-conference  va¬ 
cation  tour  to  Mexico. 

Monday,  April  17th,  will  be  devoted 
to  registration  and  a  “get  acquainted” 
reception.  The  meeting  has  its  formal 
opening  on  Tuesday,  April  18th,  with 
an  open  forum  session  on  management 
practices.  There  will  be  an  early  after¬ 
noon  session  on  credit  sales  promotion, 
followed  by  concurrent  sessions  for 
smaller  store  representatives  and  credit 
bureau  representatives. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  April  19th, 
there  will  be  a  session  on  billing  and 
electronics.  Subjects  to  be  discussed 
include  city-wide  account  numbers, 
optical  scanning  and  point-of-sales  re¬ 
corders.  Going  on  at  the  same  time 
will  be  two  informal  round  table  ses¬ 
sions  at  which  smaller  store  represen¬ 
tatives  will  take  up  questions  of  col¬ 
lections,  economies,  financing  of  re¬ 
ceivables,  option  accounts  and  others. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  April 
19th,  there  will  be  a  general  confer¬ 
ence  session  on  collections,  authoriza¬ 
tion  and  pre-billing. 

The  Thursday  program  includes  a 
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G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 


4403  Sheridan  Rood,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
[Dgewater  4-5J12 


Build  Confidence 
and  Satisfaction 


Are  your  customers  going 
elsewhere  ...  to  get  the  type 
of  Gift  Certificates  and  Gift 
Folders  they  want? 

Decide  now  to  sell  more 
merchandise  with  rightly 
styled  Gift  Certificates  and 
Gift  Folders  for  every  Gift 
Giving  Occasion. 

Serving  Leading  Stores 
with  quality  Gift  Certificates 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury. 


HARVEY  HANSON 


Gift  Certificates 


1721  Brush  St.,  Oakland  12,  Calif. 
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second  session  on  automation  and  elec¬ 
tronics;  a  discussion  meeting  for  stores 
with  credit  volume  in  the  $1  to  $5 
million  range,  and  a  session  on  expense 
control  and  new  trends. 

Delegates  who  wish  to  make  the  trip 
to  Mexico  have  their  choice  of  a  week¬ 
end  in  Mexico  City  or  an  extended 
tour  that  ends  on  April  30th. 

MANAGEMENT  MATTERS 

TV  and  Trouble  in  Toys.  The  annual 
toy  market  opened  in  New  York  this 
month,  and  William  Burston,  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  NRMA  Merchandising  Divi¬ 
sion,  took  the  occasion  to  warn  depart¬ 
ment  stores  that  they’ll  lose  money  on 
toys  again  next  Christmas  if  they  don’t 
act  against  abuses  prevalent  in  this 
industry. 

Specifically  he  criticized  some  manu¬ 
facturers’  practice  of  putting  inflated 
prices  on  TV-advertised  toys,  which 
simply  set  up  this  merchandise  for 
price-slashing  competition  during  the 
past  Christmas  season.  Besides  this, 
he  charged,  the  claims  made  for  the 
merchandise  were  often  misleading, 
to  the  point  of  being  fraudulent.  He 
said: 

“As  a  consequence  of  losses  last 
Christmas,  one  important  store  I  know 
is  going  to  have  a  single  criterion  in 
buying  toys  for  next  Christmas.  Is  the 
item  going  on  TV?  If  the  answer  is 
yes,  the  store  will  cancel  the  order. 

“While  the  retailers  in  the  bigger 
cities  were  hit  last  Christmas,  the  TV 
racket  is  bound  to  spread  to  tbe  small¬ 
er  cities  and  towns.  Unless  this  racket 
is  controlled  both  by  the  advertisers 
and  the  stations — self-policed,  I  hope, 
or  the  FTC  will  come  in  and  police  it 
for  them — there  will  hardly  be  a  re¬ 
tailer  in  the  whole  country  who  won’t 
lose  money  on  toys  this  coming  Christ¬ 
mas. 

“What  we  can  do  is  refuse  to  co¬ 
operate  on  the  items  which  will  be 
featured  over  TV  without  some  effort 
at  honest  control.  We  can  in  our  own 
way  limit  the  distribution  of  those 
toys  whose  retail  prices  give  no  profit 
but  which  we  feel  obliged  to  carry. 

“We’ll  go  out  for  exclusives — and 
these  are  available  —  and  play  them 


hard. . . .  And  we’ll  go  abroad  for  many 
more  toys. 

“What  should  the  manufacturers  do 
if  they’re  sincere  in  their  concern 
about  their  future  and  the  future  of  re¬ 
tailers?  ...  I’d  work  only  with  those 
who  will  honestly  work  with  me.  I’d 
certainly  not  give  priority  to  shipments 
to  the  sharpshooters  whose  order  quan¬ 
tities  are  patent  evidence  of  their  in¬ 
tention  not  to  sell  the  item  so  much 
as  to  use  it  to  bait  customers  in. 

“And  I’d  consider  distributing  only 
to  retailers  who  maintain  true  toy  de¬ 
partments  the  year  round.” 

Wonderful  Retail  World.  Addressing 
New  York  University’s  Conference  on 
Careers  in  Retailing  last  month, 
Nathan  Ohrbach,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Ohrbach’s,  Inc.,  painted  for 
the  assembled  college  students  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  “the  wonderful  world  of  re¬ 
tailing”  as  it  will  be  in  coming  years. 
Some  of  his  forecasts: 

“ — The  extended  use  of  revolving 
mechanisms  with  respect  to  sidewalks 
adjacent  to  stores,  store  floors,  tables 
and  selling  units.  These  moving  con¬ 
traptions  will  enable  a  customer  to 
make  purchases  by  sitting  in  one  spot 
and  merely  pushing  buttons.  Sales  will 
be  recorded  at  the  same  time. 

“ — Some  merchandise  will  arrive  at 
the  stores  on  their  own  shelves  or  fix¬ 
tures.  Merchandise  will  be  price- 
marked  with  electronic  devices;  the 
cost  of  price-marking  will  be  slashed. 

“ — Closed-circuit  television  will  be 
used  extensively  to  instruct  store  per¬ 
sonnel,  as  well  as  to  enable  the  man¬ 
agement  to  watch  what  goes  on,  on  the 
selling  floors.  The  use  of  television 
will  undoubtedly  be  further  extended 
to  serve  as  a  means  of  selling  within 
the  home.  Store  buyers,  too,  may  be 
able  to  make  their  purchases  through 
television  presentations,  rather  than 
visiting  the  markets.” 


Have  you  teen 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

Tkt  AtUi-SkopHfting  Training  Film  — 

PROTECTIVE  FILMS,  INC. 

17S  3th  Ave.  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


Big>Ticket  Future.  A  future  in  which 
department  stores  use  in-the-home 
sales  forces  to  sell  prefabricated  houses, 
custom-built  furniture  and  equipment, 
landscaping  and  every  other  home  re¬ 
quirement  is  visualized  by  George  L. 
Aronson,  president  of  Pompeiian,  Inc. 
His  company  operates  the  leased  de¬ 
partments,  called  “Modern  Living 
Centers,”  which  sell  storm  windows 
and  doors,  jalousies,  swimming  pools 
and  other  large  ticket  items  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  stores.  His  sales  force  is  special¬ 
ly  trained  for  in-the-home  selling  and  i 
he  says  their  closings  on  home  calls 
average  85  per  cent.  Aronson  believes  f 
that  with  proper  development  of  in- 
the-home  selling  techniques,  depart¬ 
ment  stores  can  exploit  big-ticket  fields  ' 
closed  to  them  in  the  past.  j 

Rebellion  in  Appliance  Market?  An  * 

untapped  market  for  new  and  special¬ 
ly  designed  electric  and  gas  appliances 
exists  in  summer  homes,  suggests  Al¬ 
bert  J.  Wood,  president  of  the  A.  J. 
Wood  Research  Corporation.  He  spoke 
at  the  Seventh  Annual  Utilities  Semi¬ 
nar  of  the  American  Marketing  Asso¬ 
ciation  early  this  month.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  ownetship  of  dryers 
is  low  among  homemakers  over  45, 
and  even  tossed  off  some  advertising 
copy  to  be  directed  to  the  breadwin¬ 
ners  in  this  group.  To  wit:  “Soon 
you’ll  be  retiring  from  your  job.  Will 
you  permit  your  wife  to  retire  from 
hers?” 

What  Wood  was  offering  was  ad¬ 
vice  to  utilities  and  manufacturers  to 
adopt  the  “segmented  marketing  ap¬ 
proach,”  beaming  separate  appeals  to 
specific  groups  of  people.  But  he  had 
also  a  very  serious  warning  to  offer  of 
trouble  ahead  with  all  customer  groups 
on  the  score  of  early  obsolescence  and 
expensive  operation  of  appliances.  He 
said: 

“The  conditions  that  existed  for  re¬ 
bellion  in  the  auto  industry  are  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  conditions  that  now  exist  in 
the  appliance  industry  . .  .  Some  smart 
manufacturer  in  Germany,  Italy  or 
Japan  [may]  produce  appliances  that 
last  longer  and  consume  far  less  energy  | 
than  comparable  domestic  makes.” 
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Now  available  from 
your  Bell  Telephone  Company. 


“MAKING 

TELEPHONE 

SELLING 

CLICK” 

A  lively  and  interesting  new  training 
program  that’s  designed  to  teach 
your  employees  the  most  effective 
telephone  selling  procedures! 


What  are  good  telephone  selling  manners?  How  can 
you  sell  related  merchandise  without  sounding  pushy? 
When  is  the  best  time  to  close  a  telephone  sale? 

These  are  some  of  the  big  questions  that  all  tele¬ 
phone  shopping  departments  face.  And  the  best 
answers  to  these  questions— and  many  others— are 
found  in  Bell  Telephone’s  new  training  program, 
“Making  Telephone  Selling  Click.” 

This  program  is  quick,  lively  and  interesting.  It 
comes  in  a  complete  easy-to-learn,  easy-to-follow  pack¬ 
age.  Films,  displays,  tape  recordings  and  many  other 
training  aids  are  included.  And  by  following  a  leader’s 
guide,  your  telephone  shopping  supervisor  can  easily 
conduct  the  sessions. 

The  complete  training  package  costs  you  nothing. 
And  your  Bell  Telephone  Communications  Consultant 
will  even  help  you  set  up  your  training  program. 

Here  are  the  subjects  covered  in  this  provocative 
and  profitable  five-session  program: 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


FIRST  DAY 

Introduction  to  Telephone  Selling 

SECOND  DAY 

Telephone  Sales  Techniques 

THIRD  DAY 

Typical  Telephone  Sales  Situations 

FOURTH  DAY 

Advertising  and  Merchandising  Aids 

FIFTH  DAY 

Merchandising  Panel  and  Summary 

PAYDAY! 

Will  come  for  you  over  and  over  after 
your  employees  start  putting  their 
training  to  work. 

Ask  one  of  our  Communications 
Consultants  to  show  you  “Making 
Telephone  Selling  Click.”  For  an  ap¬ 
pointment  just  call  your  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Business  Office. 
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The  NEW  Class  “426" 
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PRICE  TAG  COLLECTOR 


Dimensions:  8%"  High — 
Wide— 7y4"  Deep. 
Amazing  versatility.  Will 
handle  a  wide  variety  of 
price  tags  .  .  .  from  the 
smallest  (%"  x  iVs")  to 
the  largest  2%") . 


Outstanding  features  and  advantages  of  National’s  Class  426  Price  Tag  Collector: 


#  Low  in  Cost . . .  Economical  to  install.  Can  be 
attached  to  most  modem  National  Sales  Registers. 
Does  not  obsolete  your  present  equipment. 

#  Enforces  collection  of  Price  Tags  in  those  depart¬ 
ments  where  you  require  them.  The  accuracy  of 
your  merchandise  reports  is  thereby  improved. 

#  The  Tag  Collector  is  automatically  by-passed  in 
those  departments  where  unit  control  is  not 
necessary. 


#  Reduces  Carelessness  and  Forgetfulness  by  me¬ 
chanically  demanding  the  tag  in  those  sales  de¬ 
partments  where  you  require  it. 

#  Simplifies  salesperson  training.  What  the  system 
does  mechanically,  the  salesperson  cannot  do 
wrong. 

#  It  is  a  small,  separate  unit  connected  only  by  a 
wire  to  the  parent  machine.  It  can  be  placed  at 
any  convenient  location  near  the  sales  register. 


This  new  Q4^ationcU'  feature  can  save  you  time  and  money. 
Repays  its  cost  quickly.  Investigate  Today! 


Your  business,  too,  can  benefit  from  the  many  time-  and  money-saving  features  of 
a  National  System.  Nationals  pay  for  themselves  quickly  through  savings,  then 
continue  to  return  a  regular  yearly  profit.  National’s  world-wide  service  organ¬ 
ization  will  protect  this  profit.  Ask  us  about  the  National  Maintenance 
Plan.  (See  the  yellow  pages  in  your  phone  book.) 


THE  HATIOHAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPAHY,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 

1039  OFFICES  IN  121  COUNTRIES  •  77  YEARS  OF  HELPING  BUSINESS  SAVE  MONEY 
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